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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerbut 
precipice  cf  telling  unbiassed  trulJi,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes" 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  niab- 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Ds  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Public  attention  lias  been  greatly  occupied  during  tlie  week 
with  the  elections  of  Tipperary  and  Stoke.  On  Tuesday  Mr. 
John  Mitchel  was  elects  for  Tipperary  without  opposition  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Dr.  Kenealy  was  returned  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  by  a  large  majority.  Dr.  Kenealy  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  fulfil  a  prediction  which 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  abstracted  from  **  a  paper  called 
the  Englishman."  A  voice  at  which  three  judges  trem¬ 
bled  like  aspen  leaves,  and  that  silenced  in  a  sentence  five 
opposing  counsel,  will  be  heard  in  tones  making  the  Gothic 
hall  resound  with  the  fearless  advocacy  of  truth,  justice, 
and  liberty,  comparable  to  that  of  Chatham,  when  the  tor- 
roni  of  eloquence  rolled  from  his  lips  as  a  mighty  river, 
diffusing  life  and  health  with  joy  around  to  his  glorious 
and  dear  country.”  It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  this 
modest  programme  will  be  realised.  Dr.  Kenealy 's  admirers 
could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more  excellent  method  of  extin¬ 
guishing  him.  His  reception  on  Thursday  is  a  foretaste  of 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.  So  long  as  he  speaks  and  acts 
reasonably,  he  will  probably  be  listened  to ;  but  if  he 
Carnes  into  the  House  of  Commons  the  heroics  of  the 
Englishman,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  be  met  by 
a  consp^cy  of  impassive  silence  or  unconcerned  conversa¬ 
tion  which  will  either  drive  him  mad,  or  force  him  to  shake 
the  dust  of  the  House  off  his  feet  and  return  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  stump.  The  election  of  Mr.  John  Mitchel  is  an  event 
of  a  very  different  character,  but  we  are  disposed  to  regret 
t  at  his  election  was  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  the  Go- 
vemment.  We  have  argued  in  another  place  that  Mr. 
tchel  would  have  had  infinitely  less  facilities  for  doing 
‘^nn  m  the  House  of  Commons  than  anywhere  else. 


e  ^  working  men  ”  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  have  not  been 
ve^  aurly  treated  in  the  matter  of  Dr.  Kenealy’s  election, 
ey  started  a  candidate  of  their  own  class,  whose  portrait 
^ography  were  published  in  their  metropolitan  organ, 
n  ^  ey  were  severely  lectured  by  moderate  Liberals  for 
eir  narrow  and  schismati  3  action.  They  were  accused  of 
iming  at  the  disruption  of  the  community  into  sharply- 
^  Now,  when  Dr.  Kenealy  is  carried  over 

cha^*^  /  their  exertions,  they  are 

rge  with  disgracing  their  franchise  by  returning  him. 
Tjn^i  neither  consistent  nor  fair.  A  comparison  of  the 
and  By  the  different  candidates  at  this  election 

Kpn  1  ^  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr. 
bv  t^  returned  by  the  moderate  Liberals,  if  not 

Walt  ^  ^Bo  previously  abstained  from  voting.  Mr. 

nartv  But  accepted  candidate  of  the  Liberal 

Mr.  Melly’s  numbers  at  last 
than  n  ’  Conservative  vote  is  smaller  by  1,500 

Q  OCC&810D-  nnf  f.liia  aurr/voof  Tl— 


Centres  ?  But  if  Dr.  Kenealy  owes  his  success  to  a  lower 
residuum  than  working  men,  or  even  than  moderate 
Liberals,  it  is  a  very  confined  view  to  regard  this,  with 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  as  an  argument  against  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  a  justification  of  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Lowe.  If  there  is  a  section  of  the  community  who 
believe  that  the  Tichbome  Claimant  was  the  victim  of  a 
legal  or  an  aristocratic  conspiracy,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  have  a  peaceable  constitutional  vent  for  their  delu¬ 
sion  than  that  they  should  be  tempted  into  a  more  violent 
expression  of  their  feelings.  Taking  the  humblest  viewbf 
the  case,  it  is  surely  more  comfortable  for  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  be  pelted  with  the  strong  language  of  Dr. 
Kenealy  than  with  the  rotten  eggs  and  brickbats  of  the 
residuum  of  which  they  say  he  is  the  representative. 


KenPftlu  occasion.  Does  not  this  suggest  that  Dr. 
y  has  been  returned  by  the  Eight  and  the  Left 


The  debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  resolution  declaring  the 
disability  of  Mr.  John  Mitchel  to  sit  in  Parliament  took  a 
veiy  different  turn  from  what  was  anticipated.  There  was 
a  very  general  feeling  that  the  Irish  and  English  eminent 
counsel  who  had  given  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Mitchel  now 
suffered  no  disability  from  his  conviction  in  1848  were 
more  or  less  mjrthical ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  would  be  carried  with  no  opposition  except  from  the 
Irish  members.  It  was  therefore  a  surprise  when  Sir 
Henry  James  rose  to  express  grave  doubts  whether  the 
procedure  of  thp  Government  was  constitutional,  and  in 
accordance  with  Parliamentary  usage.  The  Government 
were  acting  on  the  precedent  of  O’Donovan  Eossa ;  but  it 
appeared  to  Sir  Heniy  James  that  **  the  cases  differed  essen¬ 
tially,  inasmuch  as  O’Donovan  Eossa  served  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  and  could  act  no  public  part  at  all  until  its 
completion.  What  he  desired  to  learn  from  the  law  oflScers 
of  the  Crown,  under  these  circumstances,  was,  whether 
in  the  first  place  John  Mitchel  could  be  proceeded 
against,  and  remitted  to  serve  out  his  original  sen¬ 
tence.  If  he  could  not  be  forced  to  complete  that  sen¬ 
tence,  surely  there  was  a  difference  between  his  case  and 
that  of  O’Donovan  Eossa.  Ho  wished  to  know  in  the 
second  place  whether  Mitchel  could  be  proceeded  against 
for  breaking  prison ;  and  thirdly,  if  he  could  not  be  arrested 
by  reason  of  what  had  occurred,  what  was  the  disability  under 
which  he  was  labouring.”  It  was  a  second  and  greater 
surprise  when  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  admitted  that 
they  could  not  proceed  against  Mr.  Mitchel,  and  gave  very 
indistinct  replies  to  the  last  part  of  the  question.  The 
debate  was  continued  for  some  time  after  this  statement, 
hut  no  further  light  was  thrown  upon  the  perplexity ;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  spoke  in  favour  of  delaying 
till  a  Select  Committee  should  search  for  precedents  and 
reports.  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered  an  eloquent  and  dashing 
speech  quite  in  his  earlier  manner,  and  his  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority ;  but  the  case  is  far  from  being 
80  clear  as  he  represented,  and  we  have  probably  not  heard 
the  last  of  Mr.  John  Mitchel’s  election.  If  his  conviction 
does  not  render  him  now  liable  xto  punbhment,  it  is  not 
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easy  to  understand  on  wliat  ground  of  law  it  should  dis¬ 


qualify  him  for  a  scat  in  the  llousc. 


In  France  the  Commission  of  Thirty  on  the  Senate  Bill 
have  been  trying  to  repair  the  mistake  committed  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Assembly  on  Friday  last.  It  was  thought  at 
first  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  Senate  Bill,  and  that  it 
had  been  definitively  rejected ;  but  M.  Buffet  has  ruled  that 
the  Assembly  did  not  reject  the  principle  of  a  Senate,  and 
has  remitted  to  the  Commission  to  consider  whether  there 
is  any  other  scheme  that  can  command  a  majority  among 
the  parties.  At  a  sitting  of  this  Commission  on  Thursday 
a  scheme  was  agreed  upon  that  bids  fair  to  be  an  acceptable 
compromise.  Marshal  MacMahon  has  consented  to  forego 
hi^  proposed  right  to  elect  a  third  of  the  Senate,  and  his 
proposed  third  has  been  made  over  to  the  election  of  the 
Assembly.  The  remainder  will  be  elected  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  by  the  Councils-Oeneral,  Councils  of  Arrondissement, 
and  delegates  from  the  Municipal  Councils.  This  scheme  is 
said  to  have  the  assent  of  the  Left  Centre,  the  Eight 
Centre,  and  M.  Lavergne’s  fraction ;  so  that  there  is  yet 
another  possibility  of  some  positive  success  to  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  in  Constitution-making. 


!  beyond  their  territorial  influence.  In  ^  eastern  parts 
of  Prussia,  where  large  estates  exist  in  much  greater 
number  than  in  the  vast  remainder  of  Germany,  the  extent 
of  such  aristocratic  or  semi-anstocratic  property  rises  to 
30,  40,  even  50  per  cent.  It  is  different  in  the  Prussian 
Ehinelands  and  in  Westphalia.  In  the  Rhinelands  the 
peasant  property  amounts  to  over  9,000,000  acres,  whilst 
the  nobiliary  property  extends  but  to  436,000  acres.  In 
Westphalia  the  peasant  property  amounts  to  over  5,900,000 
acres ;  the  nobiliary  property  to  but  442,000  acres.  Yet, 
in  the  provincial  and  district  representation  even  of  those 
western  territories,  the  aristocratic  element  frequently  had 
apportioned  to  it  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  seats.  The  Bill 
in  question  is  destined  to  introduce  a  much-required 
reform.  Government  wishing  to  restrict  this  reform  to 
the  eastern  provinces,  was  beaten,  at  the  motion  of  a 
Radical  member,  by  a  majority  of  292  against  28. 


Affairs  in  Spain  have  been  remarkably  quiet  during  the 
week.  The  repulse  of  the  Alfonsist  army  at  Lacar  has 
brought  to  a  pause  the  attempts  to  dislodge  the'"  Carlists 
from  their  strong  position  at  Estella.  But  it  does  not 
appear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Don  Carlos  is  prepared  to 
take  the  offensive,  or  even  again  to  threaten  Pampeluna. 
Both  parties  are  drawing  breath,  and  in  all  probability 
underground  negotiations  for  a  Convenio  are  being  carried 
on.  At  least,  the  vigour  with  which  the  partisans  of  the 
Carlists  deny  that  any  such  negotiations  have  been  so  much 
as  commenced  is,  in  some  sort,  a  proof  that  they  are  really 
in  progress,  and  that  the  issue  is  feared  by  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  Legitimists.  Meanwhile,  the  Alfonsist  Government 
is  acting  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  young  King  is  proceeding  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  no 
doubt,  to  the  persons  who  are  interested,  as  a  financial 
speculation,  in  the  Bourbon  restoration. 


The  recognition  of  Alfonso  XII.”  by  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  has  been  justified  by  Mr.  Bourke  on  the  ground 
that  Alfonso’s  rule  is  **  de  facto  established  except  in  small 
{wrtions  of  the  country.”  When,  by  the  voluntary  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Amadeo,  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  very  Cortes 
which  had  served  under  him,  the  Republic  was  established 
de  facto  and  dejure,  a  far  smaller  portion  of  Spanish  terri¬ 
tory  being  then  held  by  Carlist  bands  than  is  the  case  now 
— no  recognition  took  place !  A  Liberal  Under-State 
Secretary  even  sneeringly  spoke  of  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  as  “  those  persons  at  Madrid.”  Later  on,  when  a 
Constituent  Assembly  in  Spain  formally  sanctioned  this 
Republic,  recognition  was  still  withheld  by  England.  Even 
Serrano’s  Dictatorship,  which  was  carried  on  at  least  under 
a  semblance  of  Republican  forms,  w'as  only  acknowledged 
after  the  lapse  of  about  eight  months ;  and  the  Standard, 
which  ought  to  know,  now  tells  us  that  it  was  simply  done 
from  the  very  natural  and  proper  unwillingness  of  Lord 
Derby  to  disoblige  Germany.”  Now,  however,  that  there 
is  a  boy-king  set  upon  the  throne  by  a  military  coup  d^etat, 
who  professes  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  political  blessings  enjoyed  by  Spaniards  under 
Isabella,  an  English  Ministry  displays  a  wonderful  zeal  in 
recognition.  Only  a  few  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
coup  d*etat;  no  Parliament  has  been  convoked,  even  on 
the  narrowest  basis  of  suffrage  ;  the  Carlist  army  holds  a 
larger  strip  of  territory  than  under  the  Republic  of  Cas- 

telar ;  Alfonso  has  returned  to  Madrid  after  a  lost  battle _ 

yet,  diplomatic  recognition  is  forthwith  given  !  These  facts 
speak  volumes  of  blue-books  that  may  be  issued  hereafter. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  reluctantly  urged  the  locked-outmen 
in  South  Wales  to  exercise  their  right,  if  the  worst  came, 
and  demand  poor  relief.  In  the  extremity  of  their  need, 
they  have  taken  this  course,  and  the  Merthyr  rates  most 
now  provide  for  the  victims  of  the  lock-out.  The  Board 
of  Guardians  are  in  a  state  of  perplexity.  They  at  first 
tried  to  shirk  the  unlooked-for  and  unpleasant  responsibility 
by  resolving  to  give  relief  only  to  heads  of  families  and 
single  men  with  persons  dependent  upon  them.  They  also 
attempted  to  lower  the  price  paid  for  stone-breaking,  which 
they  proposed  to  pay  for  according  to  the  amount  of  worit 
done,  and  not  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  worker.  Tha 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  had  to  tell  the 
Guardians  that  their  conduct  was  illegal ;  that  they  must 
make  no  exceptions;  and  that  they  must  remunerate 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  persons  in  want.  The 
latest  tactics  of  the  Guardians  appear  to  consist  of  delay, 
for  they  fail  to  provide  adequate  relief  in  remote  parts 
of  the  parish.  We  hope  that  a  mandamus  from  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  compelling  them  to  perform  their  duty,  ’ 
will  not  be  required.  Meantime  we  watch  with  intenst 
the  issue  of  a  novel  struggle,  which  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
practice  of  “  locking-out,”  or  to  the  Poor  Law  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  socialistic  form.  \^at,  we  wonder,  do  the  associated 
masters  think  of  this  new  phase  of  lock-outs  ?  Not  favour¬ 
ably,  we  presume,  from  the  reluctance  with  which  some 
of  them  pay  their  rates. 


The  Prussian  Douse  of  Deputies  has  been  occupied,  during 
the  last  few  days,  with  a  Bill  for  the  better  representa¬ 
tion  of^  the  people  in  the  provincial  diets  and  county 
^mblies  of  the  kingdom.  Until  now,  the  great 
landed  proprietors  have  been  represented  in  them  far 


On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Stansfeld  hit,  in  almost  his  first 
sentence,  the  blot  in  Mr.  Cross’s  Artisans’  Dwellings  FiD. 
It  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  preamble  or  the  speech  intro¬ 
ducing  it  led  one  to  believe  was  proper  or  essential  B 
does  not  give  local  authorities  much  larger  powers  than  th^ 
actually  possess ;  and  “  much  cry  and  little  wool  ”  is  the 
general  outcome.  Almost  all  the  members  who  spoke— 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  spoke  n 
authorities  in  regard  to  workmen’s  houses — thought  the 
Bill  too  permissive,  and  wanting  in  working  power.  After 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  had  spoken  there  could  not,  in  fact,  be 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  impartial  listeners  that  the  local 
medical  officer,  who  is  the  pivot  of  the  BUI,  was  often  likely 
to  be  snubbed  and  daunted  if  he  pressed  upon  a  vestry  nn- 
pleasant  truths  ;  and  there  seemed  propriety  in  his  sugg^ 
tion  that  a  Local  Board  which  had  got  a  report  from  if* 
officer  unfavourable  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district 
should  be  compelled  to  transmit  it  to  head-quarters,  wh^oo 
an  inspector  could  be  sent.  There  was  no  lack  of  criticisiQ 
on  the  imaccountable  fact  that  the  Bill  does  not 
the  case  of  fever-haunted  towns  with  fewer  than  26, Ow 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Cross  was  induced,  by  various  app6sl*» 
to  promise  the  extension  of  the  measure,  such  as  it  is*  ^ 
Scotland.  Mr.  Cross’s  answer  to  all  objections  to 
in^equateness  of  the  clauses  is,  that  he  truste 
opinion  will  stimulate  the  action  of  local  authorities. 
hope  it  will  begin  by  stimulating  him,  and  persuading  1^ 
that  a  Bill  permitting  the  prevention  of  fever  and  chole** 
is  not  all  that  is  required. 


The  new  Patent  Law  Bill  looks  decidedly 
wiU  institute  a  state  of  things  which  must  be  better  tw® 
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the  present.  The  examination  of  grants  of  letters  patent 
will  be  transferred  from  the  law  oflScers,  whose  inquiries 
are  an  admitted  sham,  to  a  new  tribunal  partly  legal  and 
rtly  scientific,  assisted  by  groups  of  referees.  If  this 
tribunal  is  free  to  use  its  discretion,  the  number  of  patents 
mav  fall  from  fifteen  a  day  to  fifteen  a  week ;  but  Lord 
Cahns  let  fall  some  expressions  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  tribunal  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  go  into  questions  of 
utility,  and  will  be  bound  merely  to  consider  the  question 
of  novelty — which,  of  course,  will  leave  us  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  frivolous  inventors,  who  have  got  some  ideas 
about  a  new  coik  or  a  shirt  stud.  It  is  a  good  provision  of 
the  Bill  that  a  patentee  must  use  his  right  within  two 
years  or  sell  licenses  on  reasonable  terms,  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that  patents  will  no  longer  be  granted  to  persons 
who  merely  import  inventions  from  abroad.  Why  did  not 
the  Lord  Chancellor  report  that  steps  were  being  taken  by 
the  Government  to  frame  an  International  Patent  Law,  the 
case  for  which  is  as  strong  as  that  for  international  copy¬ 
right  ?  However,  an  Act  which  will  to  some  degree  kill  off 
so-called  inventors,  is  a  blessing  not  to  be  cavill^  at. 


The  excitement  of  the  Tipperary  election  has  withdrawn 
attention  from  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in 
name  of  the  Home  Bulers  against  the  member  for  Frome  ; 
but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  pass  wholly  unno¬ 
ticed.  Last  autumn  Mr.  Lopes  alluded  to  the  Home  Bulers 
as  “a  disreputable  Irish  band.”  This  expression,  along 
with  some  stronger  language  in  an  after-dinner  speech  by 
Sir  J.  D.  Astley,  for  which  an  apology  was  afterwards  ten¬ 
dered,  excited  great  indignation  in  Ireland  at  the  time ; 
and  on  Friday  last  Mr.  Sullivan  called  on  Mj.  Lopes  for 
a  retractation,  and  receiving  an  evasive  answer  gave  notice 
that  on  Tuesday  he  would  bring  him  before  the  House  for 
a  breach  of  privilege.  On  Tu^ay  accordingly  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  discussed,  and  after  some  gentle  pressure  by  Mr. 
Disraeh,  Mr.  Lopes  was  induced  to  withdraw  the  offensive 
expression.  It  was  a  small  matter,  and  had  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  side ;  but  there  can  be  no  other  opinion  but  that 
the  Home  Bulers  acted  well  in  vindicating  their  dignity. 
We  have  dissented  strongly  from  the  objects  of  their 
alliance,  but  none  the  less  we  recog[nise  that  they  ought  to 
be  spoken  of  in  decent  language ;  and  it  is  well  that  a 
wholesome  lesson  should  be  administered  to  those  thoroughly 
persuaded  Conservatives  who  are  disposed  to  set  no  bounds 
to  the  violence  of  their  abuse  of  their  political  opponents. 


I  The  approaching  trial  of  the  Guicowar  continues  to 
j  absorb  attention  in  India,  and  the  proceedings  ought, 

!  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  to  have  commenced  on 
I  Thursday.  The  imprisoned  Prince  resolutely  maintains,  not 
I  only  his  innocence,  but  the  injustice  of  his  arrest  and  tempo- 
rary  deposition ;  he  is  treated  with  courtesy  and  has  been 
offered  various  indulgences,  such  as  a  drive  in  the  open  air, 
but  he  prefers  to  stand  upon  his  dignity  and  declines  to  go 
out  unless  the  troops  are  allowed  to  salute  him.  It  is 
believed  that  a  large  treasure  in  ready  money,  besides 
what  had  been  surrendered  to  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  is  concealed 
in  Baroda,  and  400,000/.  in  Government  paper  has,  it  is 
said,  been  discovered  hidden  in  the  Guicowar’s  palaoe. 
This  had  been  paid  over  to  the  Senaputtee,  the  Guicowar's 
commander-in-chief,  who  is  suspected  of  secreting  forty- 
five  lacs  more  (450,(X)0/.)  and  is  in  custody  on  the  charge. 
The  Fiednis  or  Finance  Minister  has  also  been  compelled 
to  render  an  account.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  has  assumed  all  the 
powers,  and  apparently  all  the  State  of  the  deposed  Prince, 
and  on  a  recent  Mussulman  festival  visited  the  Moham¬ 
medan  Sirdars  of  Baroda  *"in  the  Guicowar’s  State- 
carriage,  accompanied  by  Boyal  Artiller}Tnen,  and  an  e8C(»i 
of  the  2nd  Light  Cavalry,  and  a  Binala  of  the  Guicowar’s 
Sowars.”  Sir  Lewis,  according  to  the  custom  of  former 
Guicowars,”  presented  a  dress  of  honour  to  the  Cazi,  and 
had  flowers  **  put  round  his  neck  ”  in  return.  It  is  rumoured 
at  Bombay  that,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  murder 
chaise  against  Mulharrao,  Baroda  will  not  be  restored  to 
Native  rule,  but  that,  though  not  formally  annexed,  it  will 
be  placed  under  the  same  sort  of  Government  as  Mysore. 


Negotiations  are  proceeding  at  Vienna,  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  superintendence  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  view  to  the 
reconstruction  of  Parliamentary  parties  in  Hungary,  which 
afford  some  hope  of  forming  a  stable  Constitutional 
.a^istry  in  that  kingdom.  The  “Compromise”  with 
ustna  has  constituted  the  dividing  line  between  parties 
I  erto,  and  has  united  men  of  the  most  diverse  opinions 
on  one  side  and  the  other.  Thus  the  Deakists  or  Constitu- 


on  sts,  who  hold  to  the  Compromise,  have  been  in  Par¬ 
entary  alliance  with  Ultramontane  and  Extreme  Con- 


rva  ive  politicians,  and  thus  have  obtained  a  loose,  facti- 
iflnsory  majority.  But  their  real  affinity  is  to 
•  .  p  Left.  The  Moderate  Left,  on  the  other  hand, 
w  in  Farhamentary  alliance  with  the  Extreme  Left ;  though 
e  onner  merely  demands  some  modifications  in  the  Com¬ 
promise,  while  the  latter  want  to  upset  it  altogether.  In  view 
financial  questions  that  have  recently 
liihTi'i  ^  Deakists  proper,  or  Constitutional 

^  iLe  Liberals  of  the  Moderate  Left  has  come 

Vienna  and  at  Pesth  as  indis- 


nAnooki  i  “V  f  tuivi  ub  iresfeu  as  muis- 

kina^^nm .  ^  conduct  of  government  in  the  Hungarian 
conLnf/wl  leader  of  the  latter  party,  has 


the  nrosA  f  question  of  the  Compromise  aside  for 

woulH  forward  a  coalition  of  moderate  men  who 

situation  improvement  of  the  internal 

Vienna  *  •  '  TisM  has  been  summoned  this  week  to 

PresidAnf^  f  ^  conference  there  with  M.  Bitto,  the 

will  Ipftv  ^  *  Ministry.  A  coalition  is  looked  for  which 

Deakists  far  from  the 


nrewin-^  41  •  ;  mo  lar  rrom  me 

the  Modaro*  cir  clerical  and  old  Tory  allies,  and  disengage 

agitations  f  other  hand,  from  the  unpractical 

stations  of  the  extreme  “  Home  Bulere  ”  of  Hungary. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

It.  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  a  cloud  has  come  over 
the  prospects  of  France.  A  week  or  two  ago  it  seemed  as 
if  the  National  Assembly  were  at  last  to  establish  the 
Republic ;  not,  indeed,  the  Republic  which  is  sought  by  the 
Liberal  party,  but  nevertheless  such  a  Republic  as  the  most 
infatuated  of  Royalists  could  not  deny  to  be  real.  Even 
M.  de  Broglie  appeared  to  have  come  over  to  the  belief 
that  he  must  fence  round  the  accursed  thing  with  the 
buttresses  of  a  Constitution ;  and  the  less  fanatical  Royalists, 
like  M.  d’Audiffret-Pasquier,  had,  it  was  thought,  inde¬ 
finitely  put  off  their  intention  to  set  up  a  king.  There 
were  dissentients,  it  is  true.  The  Legitimists  still  sullenly 
refused  to  give  one  vote  that  would  prejudice  the  divine 
rights  of  their  master,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  acted  in  the 
fashion  of  theological  zealots  all  the  world  over.  In 
assuming  that  a  France  without  a  legitimate  king  would 
not  be  a  France  at  all,  they  revealed  their  kinship  to  the 
orthodox  and  the  heretical  devotees  who  convulsed  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  a  diphthong.  But  France  is  too  sane 
to  follow  the  fanatics  who  bring  the  unbending  maxims  of 
the  sanctuary  into  the  shifting  strife  of  secular  debate. 
Indeed  they  do  for  her,  on  a  great  scale,  much  the  same 
kind  of  service  as  “  W.  R.  G.”  does  for  England  on  a  small. 
Like  “  W.  R.  G.”  they  are  always  interesting  and  always 
wrong,  so  that  their  teaching  as  well  as  his  forms  beacon- 
lights  to  warn  all  sane  people  off  quicksands  and  sunken 
rocks.  The  resistance  of  the  Legitimists  to  the  timid 
efforts  at  conciliation  sufficed  to  show  all  prudent  men 
that  the  scheme  of  conciliation  was  wise.  And  precisely 
the  same  lesson  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  hard  words 
and  sullen  looks  of  the  Bonapartists.  Honest  people 
do  not  consult  housebreakers  when  they  wish  to  put 
trusty  locks  on  their  doors ;  wid  the  more  that  house¬ 
breakers  dislike  the  fastenings,  the  better  those  fasten¬ 
ings  must  be.  The  resistance  of  M.  Rouher  and  t^ 
threatening  hints  of  Marshal  Oanrobert,  therefore,  h^  tne 
same  effect  as  the  hoisting  of  a  storm-drum.  The  Liberal 
as  well  as  the  Conservative  Republicans  put  aside 
preferences,  and  indeed  many  demands  which  they  would 
once  have  deemed  vital,  for  the  sake  of  hftmg  Frimoe 
above  the  ignominious  fear  of  being  sacnficed  to  the 
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brutality  of  baiTack-room  ambition.  M.  Gambetta  dragged 
the  most  unruly  members  of  his  party  into  a  temporary 
alliance  with  the  Orleanists,  and  even  the  small  group  that 
follows  M.  Louis  Blanc  bent  for  a  moment  before  the  blast 
of  an  over-mastering  necessity.  But  the  most  dexterous 
management  cannot  cancel  the  force  of  facts ;  the  most 
stubborn  of  all  facts  are  the  prejudices  ingrained  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  strife ;  and  so  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
Assembly  came  to  the  composition  of  the  Senate,  the  coali¬ 
tion  broke  to  pieces  like  one  of  those  ropes  of  sand  which 
the  Devil,  in  his  better  days,  used  to  make  his  Fausts 
spin.  The  Royalists  would  not  shut  out  the  last  hopes  of 
a  Restoration — hopes  that  they  had  fixed  in  a  Senate 
which  should  be  packed  to  the  doors  with  Orleanists,  which 
should  make  the  Due  d’Aumale  the  successor  of  Marshal 
MacMahoii,  and  thus  keep  the  way  open  for  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  The  Republicans  of  all  shades  were  equally 
determined  that  the  Senate  should  not  be  made  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Orleanists.  Some  of  them  wished  it  to  be 
more  democratic  than  others,  and  the  more  moderate  of 
them  would  gladly  permit  its  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Councils ;  but  they  were  all  determined  that, 
whatever  the  Senate  should  be,  it  should  not  be  the  focus 
of  an  Orleanist  conspiracy.  Men  like  M.  Thiers  and  M. 
Gambetta  do  not  walk  into  advertised  traps.  We  have  yet 
to  see  what  will  come  of  the  new  proposition  which  has 
found  favour  from  the  Government.  It  is  proposed  that 
two  Senators  should  be  elected  for  each  Department  by  a 
body  composed  of  the  General  Council,  the  Councils  of  the 
Arrondissements,  one  delegate  from  each  Municipal  Council, 
and  the  Deputies  of  the  Department.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
posed  that  eighty  of  the  Senators  should  be  elected  for  life 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and  that  when  any  of  these 
eighty  shall  die,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
Senate  itself. 


M.  Gambetta  displayed  the  true  political  instinct  when 
he  went  as  far  on  the  road  of  compromise  as  he  could 
go  without  sacrificing  the  very  essence  of  those  political 
plans  which  ho  holds  to  bo  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  France.  As  he  cannot  secure  the  Republic  that  he 
wishes,  ho  will  take  the  best  Republic  that  he  can  get,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away  a  chance  of  making  it  permanent.  Ho  and  all 
the  practical  leaders  of  the  Loft  know  that  their  hopes  may 
bo  cut  short  by  the  growth  of  Bonapartism  or  the  decrees 
of  brute  force.  It  is  true  that  the  towns  are  ardently  Re- 
])ublican,  and  that  even  the  peasantry  would  give  a  vote  for 
the  Republic  if  their  suffrages  were  asked  at  present.  But 
the  Republic  cannot  yet  rely  on  the  peasantry.  They  are 
too  ignorant  to  have  any  intellectual  preference  for  one  form 
of  Government  more  than  another,  and  they  arc  so  avari¬ 
cious  that,  even  if  they  wore  more  enlightened,  the}*^ 
would  show  none  of  the  enthusiasm  for  a  Republic 
which  distinguishes  the  artisans.  Their  one  wish  is 
to  grow  rich,  and  they  hold  that  Government  to  be  the 
best  which  frees  them  from  the  dread  of  revolution.  That 
is  why  they  were  the  political  pillars  of  the  Empire. 
Seeing  how  sternly  it  had  put  down  its  enemies,  and  how 
vast  an  army  w'as  at  its  command,  they  fancied  that  it  was 
strong,  and  would  preserve  the  nation  from  disaster.  War 
after  war,  and  at  length  the  crowning  disaster  of  Sedan, 
did  open  their  eyes  at  last,  and  most  of  them  have  swung 
round  to  the  belief  that  their  best  hope  lies  in  a  moderate 
Republic.  But  the  infatuation  of  the  Royalists  at  Ver- 
saiUes  has  weakened  that  new  attachment.  The  peasantry 
are  so  ignorant  that  they  cannot  make  nice  distinctions 
between  the  Royalist  deputies  and  the  Republican.  They 
know  only  that  the  Assembly  will  not  give  the  nation  a 
stable  Government,  and  they  may  begin  to  fear  that  such 
disturbances  as  occurred  after  1848  may  happen  again. 
Meanwhile,  the  Bonapartists  are  carrying  on  a  vast  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  country  districts.  They  are  spreading  pam- 
jihlets,  fly-leaves,  political  almanacks,  and  newspapers  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  all  telling  the  peasantry  that  it  was 
not  the  Emperor,  but  Bismarck,  who  was  to  blame  for  the 
war  with  Germany ;  that  the  Republicans  brought  on  the 
disaster  of  Sedan ;  that  the  worst  evils  of  the  war  came 
after  the  surrender;  and  that,  but  for  M.  Gambetta, 
Prance  need  never  have  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  or 


'  -  :/ 


been  burdened  with  her  present  enormous  taxes. 
same  l3ring  publications  are  whispering  that  it  is  th#* 
Republic  which  is  preventing  the  erection  of  a  stabis 
Government,  and  which  is  thus  doing  injury  to  trade.' 
If  Napoleon  IV.  were  on  the  throne,  it  is  said,  an  end ' 
would  be  put  to  the  wrangling  at  Versailles,  and  the  army 
would  take  special  care  of  the  peasantry.  And  it  is  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  Prince  Imperial  unites  the  finest  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  the  small.  Who  can  doubt- 
j  his  superlative  genius  now  that  he  has  come  out  seventh  in 
an  examination  at  Woolwich  ?  He  will  be  so  great  a 
soldier  that  some  day,  perhaps,  he  may  force  Bismarck  to 
give  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  to  pay  back  the  whole  of 
the  indemnity,  with  the  addition  of  interest  calculated  at 
five  per  cent.  But  his  aim  will  preeminently  be  to  rule 
peacefully,  to  increase  the  trade  of  France,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  enrich  the  vine-growers.  Like  his  father,  he  will 
be  the  Emperor  of  the  peasants.”  Much  of  this  mass  of 
falsehood  and  nonsense  may  be  rated  at  its  true  value  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  for  the  peasantry  are  » 
shrewd  as  they  are  selfish  and  ignorant ;  but  much  of  it, 
also,  falls  on  so  ready  a  soil  that,  if  the  work  of  consoli¬ 
dating  the  Republic  be  long  delayed,  it  may  bear  fruit  in 
the  shape  of  a  quick  succession  of  Bonapartist  victories.  It  - 
is  a  fact  of  great  significance  that  a  jury  composed  of 
Parisian  shopkeepers  have  refused  to  give  any  redress  to 
General  Wimpffen,  whom  the  Bonapartist  swashbuckler, 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  has  accused  of  being  the  real  author  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  of  casting  the  blame  on  the  Emperor. 
Such  an  acquittal  is  one  of  the  straws  which  show  whidi 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Still  the  peasants  are  more 
important  than  the  shopkeepers.  M.  Gambetta,  who" 
knows  the  peasant  nature  as  well  as  any  man  in  France, 
sees  the  real  dimensions  of  the  danger,  and  hence  his 
eagerness  to  consolidate  any  form  of  Republic  that  would 
not  be  the  first  step  to  a  Royalist  Restoration.  It  has, 
doubtless,  cost  him  a  bitter  struggle  to  meet  the  Orleanisti 
half  way,  and  he  would  never  have  done  so  if  he 
could  have  dissolved  the  Assembly ;  but,  as  he  cannot,  he 
shows  that  he  is  a  real  statesman,  and  not  a  closet-"' 
dreamer,  by  striving  to  make  the  best  bargain  in  his  power,  ^ 
instead  of  entrenching  himself  behind  those  *‘principei” 
which  are  the  bane  of  French  politics. 

He  has  been  guided  by  another  apprehension  of  a  more 
sinister  kind.  He  does  not  trust  Marshal  MacMahon. 
That  soldier  says  much  about  his  honour,  and  the  Royalist* >• 
cover  it  with  fulsome  praises ;  but  he  himself  has  also  8ai(f 
that  he  will  not  permit  power  to  be  taken  from  the  **  Con¬ 
servative  ”  party,  and  M.  Gambetta  knows  that  the  term  Con¬ 
servative  proscribes  him  and  his  friends.  In  the  last  resort 
the  Marshal,  they  believe,  would  draw  the  sword  to  “  pre- ' 
serve  the  interests  of  order,”  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent* 
the  real  Republican  party  from  becoming  the  masters  of 
the  nation.  We  think  that  M.  Gambetta  and  his  friends 
have  good  reason  for  their  apprehensions,  and  hence  that 
they  do  well  to  work,  so  far  as  they  can,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshal’s  sword.  The  necessity  is  humiliating* 
no  doubt ;  but  a  thousand  times  worse  would  be  the  return  4 
of  the  Empire,  which,  we  fear,  would  follow  an  appeal  toj 
brute  force.  Any  form  of  government — that  of  the  I^gi*  ‘ 
timists,  that  of  the  Orleanists,  that  of  the  most  timid  ■ 
Republicans — is  better  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  barrack-  ■ 


THE  WEEK’S  ELECTIONS. 

For  those  who  have  looked  for  an  intelligent  revival  of  ■ 
political  feeling  in  the  country  the  three  elections,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  made  public  during  the  pn*d 
week,  are  not  very  comforting.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  we  see  no  reason  for  discouragement,  no  formidable  < 
signs  of  danger  to  the  State,  either  in  the  Tory  victory  at^j* 
Chatham,  or  in  the  triumph  of  Dr.  Kenealy  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  or  in  that  of  Mr.  John  Mitchel  in  Tipperary.  1®^ 
the  first-mentioned  struggle,  indeed,  we  may  remark  some  “ 
slight  but  .  unmistakable  signs  of  the  returning  tide  oi'[ 
Liberal  conviction.  Chatham  was  for  a  long  time  a  Liberal 
borough,  but  the  policy  of  economy  carried  out  by  the 
Government  was,  naturally  enough,  distasteful  to  the  peoplo^- 
who  lived  by  Governmental  employment.  Besides,  the  ^ 
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Liberal  member,  Mr.  Otway,  though  an  able  man,  had  and  published  glowing  accounts  of  his  progress  in  thie 
shown  himself  rather  addicted  to  crotchets,  and  had  grown  Englishman,  which  no  one  believed  till  the  event  confirmed 
too  independent  to  please  party  politicians  of  strict  ortho-  them.  The  other  candidates  went  their  own  way,  relying 
doxy.  To  the  combination  of  these  circumstances  we  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  political  controversy,  while  the 
l^evo  Mr.  Otway  owed  his  defeat,  by  a  large  majority,  at  disbenched,  disbarred,  and  discredited  advocate  denounced 
the  General  Election,  when  Admiral  Elliot,  the  Tory  ^n-  Jesuit  conspiracies  in  the  highest  places.  When  the  polling 
didate,  won  the  seat.  But  Admiral  Elliot  has,  for  various  came  on  Dr.  Kenealy  was  far  in  advance  with  6,110  votes ; 
reasons,  preferred  a  return  to  the  active  duties  of  his  pro-  while  Mr.  Walton  had  only  4, 168  votes,  and  Mr.  Davenport 
fegsion  ’to  the  chances  of  Parliamentary  life.  The  repre-  only  3,901.  The  Liberal  vote  thus  showed  a  falling  off  of 
mentation  of  Chatham  accordingly  became  vacant  within  less  2,500  as  compared  with  Mr.  Melly’s  score  last  year,  and  the 
than  a  year  after  Mr.  Otway’s  defeat.  It  was  sought,  on  Conservative  vote  had,  in  the  same  way,  declined  by  nearly 
the  Conservative  side,  by  Mr.  Gorst,  a  spruce  small  talker  1,500.  Dr.  Kenealy’s  whole  measure  of  support,  might,  how- 
on  the  Tory  side  some  years  ago,  and  lately  a  subordinate  ever, — though  this  is  not  at  all  likely — have  been  drawn  from 
wire-puller  of  the  party.  The  Liberal  candidate  was  Mr.  the  reserved  voting  power  of  those  who  abstained  in  1874. 
Stone  a  very  sound  if  not  a  very  brilliant  politician,  who  There  is  not  much  of  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  trans- 
sat  for  Portsmouth  in  the  Parliaments  of  1865  and  1868.  action,  except  that  the  electors  of  Stoke  are  not  very  wise. 
Apart  from  their  political  views,  there  was  not  much  ground  Some  critics  have  gone  into  a  feverish  panic  about  the  dis- 
for  making  a  difference  between  Mr.  Gorst  and  Mr.  Stone ;  astrous  and  disgraceful  consequences  of  an  extended  suf- 
both  were  men  of  fair  capacity,  but  neither  was  of  imposing  frage.  But  if  there  were  6,110  persons  of  deficient  intelli- 
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reputation.  Mr.  Stone’s  previous  connection  with  a  dock¬ 
yard  borough  was,  perhaps,  hardly  to  his  advantage  in 
Chatham,  while  Air.  Gorst’s  ofiicial  connection  with  the 
tactics  of  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  led  the  race  of  under¬ 
ground  politicians  to  look  upon  him  with  respect 
as  a  manifestation  of  mysterious  power.  The  election, 
on  the  whole,  then,  may  bo  considered  to  have  been 
determined  by  purely  political  infiuences,  and  the  result  in 
this  point  of  view  is  not  discouraging  to  far-sighted  Liberals. 
For,  in  1874,  Admiral  Elliot  had  a  majority  of  656  over 
Mr.  Otway,  while  on  Saturday  last  Mr.  Gorst  had  only  a 
majority  of  215  over  Mr.  Stone.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
was  no  reduction  of  the  Tory  vote,  but  a  large  increase  of 
the  Liberal  vote.  When  Air.  Otway  was  defeated,  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  constituency — or  some  1,250 
electors — abstained  from  voting  altogether,  partly  through 
dissatisfaction  with  the  party  candidate,  and  partly  from 
dissatisfaction  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Government. 
This  was  when  Air.  Gladstone  was  in  power.  Now,  '^Dod” 
tells  us  that  **tbe  Dockyard  and  other  Government  esta¬ 
blishments  at  this  port  gives  the  Minister  of  the  day  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  the  elections,”  which  is  a  blunt 
way  of  putting  a  rather  discreditable  truth.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  this  influence  was  not  exerted  in  Air.  Gorst’s 


gence  and  education  among  the  electors  of  Stoke  who  voted 
for  Kenealy  as  a  hero,  a  martyr,  and  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  there  were,  at  any  rate,  8,069  who  voted  against 
him.  This  does  not  seem  to  show  that  the  extended  suf¬ 
frage  even  in  Stoke  gives  a  numerical  preponderance  to  the 
credulous  folly  of  the  Ortonite  faction. 

On  the  same  day  the  county  of  Tipperary  returned,  for 
the  second  time,  a  convicted  felon  to  Parliament.  The 
election  of  Air.  John  Alitchel  is  really  an  event  of  very 
small  significance,  except  that  it  is  a  blow  struck  at  the 
Irish  Home  Eulers  by  the  extreme  Nationalist  party  in  the 
sister  island.  We  knew  before  that  Tipperary  is  a  very 
turbulent  county,  and  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  being  very  violent  and  reckless  are  able  completely  to 
overawe  and  coerce  any  who  differ  from  them.  We  doubt 
whether  the  Government,  by  flooding  the  county  with 
troops,  could  make  it  safe  for  any  candidate  to  appear  in 
the  field  against  Air.  Mitchel ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  the  Home  Rule  and  Gladstonian  candidates  precipi¬ 
tately  retired  before  the  nomination,  though  Mr.  ABtchel’s 
well-known  disqualification  would,  if  the  constituency  had 
been  notified  of  it,  have  given  the  seat  to  the  candidate 
next  on  the  poll,  though  he  had  obtained  a  mere  handful 
of  votes.  In  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  Tipperary,  the 


favour,  yet  we  find  that  he  polled  only  some  forty  votes  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  in  aflQrming  Mr.  Alitchel’s 


more  than  Admiral  Elliot  obtained  a  year  ago,  while  Mr. 
Stone  induced  nearly  500  voters  who  had  not  supported 
Air.  Otway  to  come  forward.  We  have  a  right  to  infer 
from  these  facts  that  the  verdict  of  a  great  many  consti¬ 
tuencies,  of  which  Chatham  is  the  type,  at  the  last  General 
Election,  was  the  verdict  of  men  temporarily  discontented 
and  apathetic,  but  not  really  alienated  from  the  principles 
which  have  long  been  prevailing  in  England.  The  absten¬ 
tion  of  one-fourth  of  the  constituency  at  Chatham  is  the 


disability  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  is  open  to  grave 
doubt.  We  do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  case,  which  was  debated  with  much  learning  and  sub¬ 
tlety  by  the  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  It  seems  reasonable  enough  to  argue  that  Air. 
Mitchel  has  not  been  purged  of  the  taint  of  felony 
— that  the  original  sentence  which  incapacitated  him 
from  acting  as  a  representative  in  Parliament  has  not 
been  removed  either  by  the  endurance  of  it,  or  by 


measure  of  the  loss  of  party  strength  through  the  discon-  eflluxion  of  time,  or  by  the  Queen’s  pardon.  There  may 
tent  and  apathy  of  which  we  have  spoken.  When  these  indeed  be  considerable  doubt  whether,  having  regard  to 
have  been  abated,  where  will  the  Conservative  majority  be  ?  the  uncertainty  of  Mr.  Mitchel’s  qualification,  the  Ministry 
The  election  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  has  excited  throughout  did  well  to  reject  a  motion  for  further  inquiry  and  careful 
the  country  a  mingled  feeling  of  disgust,  amusement,  examination  of  precedents.  No  harm  could  have  come 


amazement,  and  alarm.  The  electors  of  the  Potteries  had 
•  before  them  two  candidates  of  irreproachable  political  cha- 
— ^nd  Dr.  Kenealy.  There  was  a  Tory,  highly 
respectable,  we  understand,  and  very  acceptable,  as  it 
appeared,  to  his  own  side.  And  there  was  on  the 
nther  side  a  Liberal,  Mr.  Walton,  a  representative  work- 


of  a  little' delay,  and  it  may  be  awkward  if  the  question  is 
carried  as  a  residt  of  a  fresh  election  before  a  legal  tribunal, 
and  it  is  decided  that  the  disqualifying  effect  of  Mr.  Mitchel’s 
sentence  has  expired,  that  the  force  of  his  original  conviction, 
which  is  no  longer  potent  enough  to  make  him  liable  to  the 
completion  of  his  punishment,  is  equally  powerless  to  inca- 


mg  mans  candidate  adopted  by  all  sections  of  the  party,  pacitate  him  for  election  to  Parliament.  But  apart  from  strict 
ut  between  these  fairly-matched  opponents  Dr.  Kenealy  law,  the  question  may  well  be  entertained  whether  it  would 
presented  hunself  as  an  independent  candidate,  coming  not  have  been  wise  policy  to  give  Mr.  Mitchel  the  benefit 
orward  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  Orton,  of  a  doubt.  Monstrous  as  it  might  seem  to  admit  to  the 
the  sacro-sanctity  of  Alagna  Charta,  and  the  liberties  honourable  position  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  a  man 
0  the  English  Bar.  His  appearance  w’as  at  first  regarded  who,  if  the  full  term  of  his  senten^  could  be  executed, 
pi  ^  although  the  numbers  polled  at  the  General  ought  to  be  at  this  moment  in  a  convict  prison,  itj  is  another 
ection  might  have  warned  the  party  calculators  on  either  question  whether  under  the  circumstances  the  Government 
81  e  that  there  was  a  reserve  of  voting  power  which  could  have  followed  the  most  judicious  course.  Sedition  c^ 
jiot  be  estimated  according  to  the  issue  of  the  former  con-  nowhere  be  safer  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
Some  12,000  votes  had  then  been  polled,  giving  the  diflScult  to  see  what  harm  Mr.  Alitchel  <»uld  have  done  at 
Jjiberal  candidates  an  average  majority  of  1,200,  but  leav-  St.  Stephen’s  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  mis- 
ing  more  than  6,600  electors,  or  nearly  as  many  as  nlaced  chief  he  may  excite  in  Tipperary  by  the  inflammatory 


JJg  more  than  6,600  electors,  or  nearly  as  many  as  placed  chief  he  may  excite  in  Tipperary  by  the  inflammato^ 
r.  Melly  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  *  unaccounted  for.  Dr.  parade  of  his  wrongs.  To  admit  a  convicte  , 


kenealy  came  down  to  the  Potteries,  harangued  the  people.  Parliament  might  be  too  strong  a  measure,  eyen  it  tne 
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Tipperary  electors  judged  such  a^man  to  be  their  most  fit¬ 
ting  ropiesentativo ;  but  when  the  legal  disqualification  was 
not  absclukdy  clear,  perhaps  the  wisest  course  would  have 
been  to  ratify  the  election,  and  allow  sedition  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  free  and  safe  ventilation,  ratlier  than  remit  it  to  j 
smoulder  and  gather  force  for  a  more  dangerous  explosion.  | 


THE  DESIGNS  OF  BUSSIA. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  laudable  procedure  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government  not  to  assent  to  a  participation  in 
the  Brussels  Conference  without  stipulating  for  the  fullest 
reserve.  Far  more  correct,  in  our  opinion,  would  it  have 
been  politely  to  decline  all  participation  from  the  very 
l>eginning — a  view  to  which  we  repeatedly  gave  expres¬ 
sion  in  these  columns,  as  soon  as  the  Conference  scheme 
had  been  broached.  It  was,  therefore,  with  satisfaction  we 
observed  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Government  resolving  at  last  upon 
the  only  step  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  the  interests 
of  this  country — a  step  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
must  have  the  secret  approval  of  many  a  Continental  states¬ 
man  who,  for  the  time  being,  still  considers  it  useful  to 
humour  the  wishes  of  the  Cxar. 

Most  bitter  have  been  the  attacks  in  the  Nord  and  the 
Moscow  Gazette  against  England,  when  her  refusal  to 
appoint  a  delegate  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  in  the 
ituBsian  capital  became  known.  In  the  official  tM.  Feters- 
burn  Gazette  the  comments  made  upon  Lord  Derby’s 
reply  are  couched  in  somewhat  more  diplomatic  language. 
But  all  through  the  articles  in  the  Russian  press  there  runs 
a  vein  of  astonishment  that  English  statesmen  should  take 
such  little  account  of  the  “  philanthropic  intentions  ”  of 
Alexander  II.,  and  that  the  close  family  relations”  which 
have  been  established  between  the  two  reigning  houses 
should  have  had  no  weight  whatever  in  the  decision  of  the 
English  Cabinet.  To  the  charge  of  a  want  of  philanthropic 
sentiment,  we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  reply  when 
that  charge  is  brought  forward  by  the  fierce  oppressor  of 
Poland,  who  sends  his  victims  to  the^  Siberian  mines.  As 
to  the  want  of  weight  attaching  to  dynastic  family  connec¬ 
tions  in  State  policy,  this  is  an  accusation  which  will 
generally  bo  regarded  here  as  a  praise  rather  than  as  a 
blame.  It  the  Btatc  policy  of  a  nation  were  never  to  move 
except  in  the  swiuldling  clothes  of  family  connection,  it 
would  bo  liable  to  continual  tumbling  and  injury. 

The  unpleasant  impression  produced  in  the  Russian 
(’ourt  against  England  appears  slightly  to  affect  also  the 
relations  between  Muscovite  and  German  diplomacy.  It 
seems  a  hope  had  been  entertained  by  the  Cxar  that  the 
Emperor  William  would  bo  able  to  influence  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  renewal 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Usages  of  War.  Now,  an  idea  has 
gained  ground  at  Bt.  Petersburg — according  to  a  statement 
from  a  generally  well-informed  source — that  Germany  did 
not,  on  this  occasion,  make  the  desired  exertions,  or  at  any 
rate  made  them  in  a  very  lukewarm  way.  In  the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  Spain,  it  will  be  remembered,  there 
was  a  momentary  divergence  of  policy  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  Czar.  Quite  recently,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Consulate  at  Belgrad,  Germany  also  acted  in  a  way  which 
may  have  astonished  Russian  diplomatists,  who  hitherto 
looked  upon  the  East  as  their  own  domain.  It  was 
observed,  moreover,  that  immediately  after  the  hubbub 
about  the  Montenegrin  affair  the  Emperor  William,  contrary 
to  custom,  went  to  dine  at  the  Turkish  Embassy.  All  these 
occurrences,  though  by  no  means  showing  an  estrangement 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  yet  prove  that  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  alleged  perfect  identity  of  views  is  but  a  myth. 
Had  English  statesmen  kept  this  fact  in  mind — of  which, 
if  they  have  any  diplomatic  infonnation  worth  speaking  of,' 
they  must  have  been  cognisant — it  might  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  shelve  at  once  the  whole  Conference  scheme,  by 
declining,  from  the  very  first  moment,  all  participation  in  it. 
However,  better  late  than  never  I 

For  the  careful  observer  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the 
Russian  Project  on  the  Usages  of  War  would  allow  the 
Czar  to  deal  with  insurgent  Poles,  or  with  levies  of  Eastern 
races  bent  upon  resisting  Muscovite  encroachment,  as  with 


so  many  brigand  hordes.  After  having  torn  into  pieces  the 
Treaty  referring  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea- 
after  having  falsified  the  “most  honourable  promises” 
made  to  Queen  Victoria  by  Count  Schuwaloff  in  regard  to 
Khiva — the  Russian  Government  evidently  is  looking  out 
for  fresh  fields  of  ambition  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Roumania 
and  Bervia  never  would  have  thought  of  setting  aside  the. 
treaty-stipulated  rights  of  Turkish  suzerainty  had  they  not 
been  secretly  egged  on  by  Russian  diplomacy.  The  ruler  of 
Montenegro,  who  receives  an  annual  pension  of  8,000  ducats 
from  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  would  neither  have  dared 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  nearly  brought  on  an  armed  con¬ 
flict,  had  he  not  been  secretly  countenanced  by  his  politics^. 
Maecenas  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Nor  must  the  fact  be 
overlooked  that  as  soon  as  Turkey,  in  this  Roumanian  and 
Montenegrin  question,  was  held  in  a  somewhat  tight  dipliH 
matic  grip  by  the  Czar  and  the  Powers  which  occasionally, 
act  with  him,  a  Ministerial  crisis  was  forced  on  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  which  Russia  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  political 
personages  obnoxious  to  her  on  account  of  their  firm  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  principle  of  Turkish  independence. 

That  the  Ottoman  Empire  cannot  be  maintained  for  ever 
in  its  present  form,  is  too  plain  a  truth  to  need  any  ampli¬ 
fication.  At  the  same  time,  all  those  who  in  politics  do 
not  simply  go  by  cut-and-dry  formulas,  but  who  take  the 
real  forces  into  account,  must  see  that  any  attempt  made  at 
present  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East  would  only 
result  in  protracted,  sanguinary  struggles  ;  in-  a  war  of  raoet 
almost  without  hope  of  durable  settlement ;  and,  finally,  in 
a  further  extension  of  the  Russian  Empire,  not  only  in  the 
direction  of  Turkey,  but  of  Hungary  as  well.  Hungary,  H 
ought  to  bo  noted,  has  within  her  political  precincts  as 
great  a  variety  of  races,  with  the  most  different  languages, 
as  Turkey  herself.  And  those  who  know  the  inner  history 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848-49  are  well  aware 
how  much  the  fierce  war  of  races  had  already  weakened  the 
good  cause  of  Magyar  freedom  before  Paskiewitch  marched 
in  with  his  Russian  legions.  Hence  Austrian  statesmtlh 
ship,  if  it  were  to  favour  the  disruption  of  Turkey,  would 
only  bring  upon  itself  grave  dangers — dangers  that  would 
reach,  not  Hungary  alone,  but  affect  even  the  Cis-Leithaa 
territories  through  the  Czech  population  in  Bohemia. 

For  a  long  time  past  Russia  has  had  a  remarkable  haHt, 
when  foiled  in  Asia,  of  trying  her  hand  at  an  encroachmeal 
in  Europe,  and,  when  foiled  in  Europe,  of  turning  again 
over  for  awhile  to  the  Asiatic  quarter.  Her  victoriee  iu 
one  part  of  the  world  she  has  always  made  serviceable 
establishing  her  position  more  powerfully  in  the  other. 
This  double  flight  of  her  ambition  affects  most  deeply  a 
Power  like  England ;  for  Russian  policy  in  Eastern  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Asia,  finally  converges  upon  the  Britiah 
dominions  in  India.  The  establishment  of  Russia  in  what 
once  was  Independent  Tatary ;  her  intrigues  in  Persia; 
“the  persistence  with  w^hich  she  feels  her  way  along  the 
Attrck ;  her  scheme  of  a  raihvay  through  Central  Asia,  the 
strategical  object  of  which  is  patent  to  every  impartirf 
eye :  all  these  facts  put  together  point  to  a  preconceived 
plan.  This  we  do  not  say  with  any  alarmist  intention. 
The  British  Empire  commands  resources,  and  can,  in  oaae 
of  need,  display  a  policy  before  which  the  Muscovite 
Colossus  would  shake  on  its  feet  of  clay.  Yet  it  is  worth 
while  to  remember  that  betw’een  the  years  1800  and  18^ 
not  less  than  four  projects  for  an  invasion  of  India  have 
been  elaborated :  in  the  first  instance,  under  Cxar  Paul  and 
Napoleon  I. ;  in  the  second,  under  Alexander  and  Napoleon; 
in  the  third,  under  the  same  rulers,  but  on  a  different  con¬ 
ception  ;  in  the  fourth,  under  Czar  Nicholas,  when  Genei^ 
Duhamel  drew  up  the  plan.  One  of  the  secret  articles  in 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  referring  to  such  an  intended  Bui^ 
French  invasion  of  India,  is  most  instructive,  as  showing 
the  procedure  Russia  would  probably  employ  if  ever  t^h# 
were  to  attempt  the  gigantic  enterprise,  even  without  any 
ally.  These,  however,  are  speculations  into  which  it  ^ 
unnecessaiy  to  enter  at  present.  All  we  contend  for  ^ 
that,  though  all  humane  men  must  desire  the  mitigation  ot 
the  sufferings  and  evils  of  war,  there  is  good  ground  fof 
suspecting  the  philanthropic  zeal  of  a  Power  which,  hy 
force  or  fraud,  draws  one  nation  after  the  other  into  the 
net  of  its  tyranny.  K BxiiMn.  - 
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the  regimental  exchange  bill.  another  regiment  who  had  recently  obtained  his  majority, 

WTion  a  certain  aristocratic  but  frail  dame  oncd  brought  he  lost  no  time  in  turning  it  to  his” advantage.  After  some- 
into  the  world  an  extremely  inopportune  baby,  she  could  what  tedious  negotiations,  he  ai-ranged  with  the  colonel  and 
only  excuse  the  mistake  by  pleading,  it  is  such  a  little  major  to  give  them  what  they  asked  provided  they  retired 
one.”  This  would  seem  to  be  about  the  only  possible  plea  within  a  certain  time,  and  this  being  done,  he  exchanged 
for  the  blander,  worse  than  a  crime,  committed  by  Mr.  with  the  junior  major,  who  received  a  handsome  bonus.  In 
Hardy  in  introducing  that  mischievous  Bill  relating  to  regi-  due  course  of  time,  first  the  senior  major,  then  the  lieu- 
mental  exchanges,  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  recently  stigmatised  tenant-colonel  having  retired,  the  officer  who  had  exchanged 
« distinctly  retrogressive.”  It  is  certainly  very  small ;  came  into  command  of  the  battalion  at  an  exceptionally 
there  its  merit  ends.  Since  Lord  Sandon  tried  to  carry  the  early  age.  Now  in  what  did  this  procedure  differ,  except 
Endowed  Schools  Bill  the  present  Ministry  have  not  made  in  form,  from  direct  purchase  of  promotion  ?  Nor  must  it 
a  more  deliberate  attempt  to  hoodwink  the  public.  The  be  imagined  that  such  an  instance  was  by  any  means  excep- 
only  difference  between  this  effort  and  the  previous  one  is  tional.  Many  cases  of  a  similar  sort  occurred  every  year, 
that  it  has  been  entrusted  to  a  more  dexterous  performer,  where  wealthy  officers  exchanged  to  poor  regiments,  after 
If  in  the  hands  of  such  a  bungler  as  the  Charley  Bates  who  having  squared  ”  matters  so  as  to  ensure  a  certain  number 
introduced  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  it  might  rouse  the  of  steps  within  a  given  time.  One  regiment  in  particular- 


nation  to  a  sense  of  impending  loss  before  the  act  was  con-  became  so  notorious  for  this  sort  of  thing  that  it  acquired 
summated,  and  once  more  Fagin  would  declare,  with  tears  the  sobriquet  of  '"Jacob’s  ladder.”  The  colonel,  both 
in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  in  sublime  ignorance  of  his  pupil’s  majors,  and  most  of  the  senior  captains  having  signified 
doings.  But  now  that  the  Artful  Dodger  takes  up  the  task,  their  willingness  to  retire  provided  sufficient  inducements 
with  the  jaunty  ancient  chuckling  behind  his  back,  nothing  Were  held  out,  as  great  a  rush  set  in  as  if  a  diamond-mine 
but  vivid  wakefulness  can  save  the  victim  from  being  plun-  had  been  discovered.  From  all  points  of  the  compass  rich 
dered.  At  first  sight  nothing  could  seem  more  innocent  youngsters  flocked  to  the  expected  feast  of  promotion,  and 
than  this  little  Bill,  while  the  short  speech  in  which  Mr.  so  keen  did  the  biddings  become  that  exchanges  could  not 
Hardy  asked  leave  to  bring  it  in  formed  a  model  of  modesty,  be  obtained  except  for  fabulous  sums.  Then,  when  matters 
Ostensibly  it  merely  professes  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  steadied  down  a  little,  almost  every  Gazette  contained  the 
regimental  exchanges,  by  exempting  them  from  restrictions  retirement  of  some  old  officer,  until  at  last  the  upper  grades 
imposed  on  traffic  in  certain  offices  during  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  regiment  almost  entirely  consisted  of  young  men 
It  also  empowers  Government  to  issue  regulations  authorising  with  long  purses. 

exchanges  to  be  made  "  on  such  conditions  as  to  her  Majesty  But  it  may  be  urged  that  such  scandals  took  place  when 
may  for  the  time  being  seem  expedient.”  Such  being  the  pro-  the  purchase  system  existed,  and  that  they  would  be 
fee^  purport  of  the  measure,  what  is  its  real  intention  ?  impossible  under  present  conditions  of  service.  To  a 


exchanges  to  be  made  "  on  such  conditions  as  to  her  Majesty 
may  for  the  time  being  seem  expedient.”  Such  being  the  pro¬ 
test  purport  of  the  measure,  what  is  its  real  intention  ? 

Since  otfioers  already  enjoy  the  right  of  exchanging  with 
others  in  their  own  branch  of  the  service,  provided  they  can 
find  some  one  willing,  it  is  evident  the  Bill  contains  a 
deeper  meaning  than  that  lying  on  the  surface.  Otherwise 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  Queen  greater  powers,  since  she 
already  has  the  right  of  sanctioning  and  fc«*bidding  such 
exchanges.  Therefore  it  seems  pretty  clear — and  the  Tory 
prsss  have  congratulated  their  military  readers  on  the  fact 
— that  "  the  condition  ”  her  Majesty  is  expected  to  coun¬ 
tenance  is  the  reintroduction  of  that  pernicious  system  of 
paying  bonuses  on  exchange  which  was  swept  away,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  evil  things,  when  purchasing  commissions 
came  to  an  end  Without  dwelling  upon  the  extreme  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  the  attempt  to  cloak  this  design  under  a 
pretence  of  revoking  certain  obseflete  Acts  of  Parliament,  it 


impossible  under  present  conditions  of  service.  To  a 
limited  extent  this  may  contain  some  truth,  but  it  is  easy 
to  point  out  cases  in  which,  even  under  a  non-purchase 
system,  the  payment  of  bonuses  on  promotion  might  be 
used  as  a  cloak  for  buying  steps.  Inking  through  the 
Army  List,  any  proficient  is  at  once  able  to  point  out  the 
regiments  in  which  rapid  promotion  may  be  reckoned  upon 
with  some  certainty.  Wherever  the  upper  grades  are  seen  to 
be  filled  by  officers  of  exceptionally  long  service,  it  is  safe  to 
predicate  considerable  promotion  among  the  juniors  at  no 
late  date.  But  other  wa3’^8  exist  by  which  the  same  end 
could  l)e  compassed  with  absolute  certainty.  If  a  wealthy 
oflScer  desired  quicker  promotion  than  was  probable  in  his 
own  regiment,  lie  would  prosecute  inquiries  through  cert.ain 
well-known  agents.  Having  found  a  battalion  many  of 
whose  senior  officers  were  thinking  either  of  retiring  or 
exchanging,  an  exchange  would  place  him  in  a  position  to 


is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  public  should  fully  bring  his  length  of  purse  into  play.  To  make  this  plain 
comprehend  the  real  nature  of  the  bonus  arrangement  before  we  will  sketch  an  imaginary  cate.  A  young  captain,, 
the  time  has  passed  for  opposing  its  reintrcduction.  In  possessing  ample  means  and  careless  as  to  what  he  pays  for 
^noe,  as  in  principle,  although  not  in  apparent  work-  quick  promotion,  finds  a  regiment  w  hose  senior  officers  will 
lag,  it  was  closely  allied  to  the  defunct  purchase  system,  leave  it  at  no  late  date,  thereby  giving  many  steps  to  their 
Under  it,  two  officers  desirous  of  exchanging,  struck  a  juniors.  As  the  latter  possibly  have  w-aited  many  years 
bargain,  not  without  considerable  haggling  over  terms,  for  this  chance,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  forego  it  for  a 
and  in  the  end,  one  paid  the  other  a  oertain  agreed  upon  trifle.  But  when  an  agent  lets  it  be  known  that  5(M)i.  or 
sum  of  money,  smaller  or  greater  according  to  the  ad  van-  1,000^.  will  be  paid  for  an  ex<^ange,  some  one  among  them 
fsgos  he  expected  from  the  transaction.  It  is  a  mistake  is  sure  to  accept  such  terms  as  fair  compensation  for  the 


to  suppose,  as  a  Liberal  contemporary  did  recently,  that 
this  arrangement  amounted  "  to  buying  and  selling  posi¬ 
tions  in  particular  regiments.”  An  (^cer  could  not  obtain 
direct  promotion  by  exchanging  in  any  case,  since  he 
always  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  his  rank  in  his  new 


sacrifice  involved  in  exchanging.  In  tliis  case,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  pavment  of  a  bonus  on  exchange  would  directly 
purchase  promotion  for  the  payer,  to  the  professional  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  officer  who  accepted  the  douceur.  In  other 
words,  the  rich  man  would  secure  quick  promotion  at  the 


wgiment.  Thus,  if  the  senior  captain  of  one  corps  cost  of  the  poorer  one  in  virtually  the  same  wray  as  when  the 
exchanged  with  the  junior  captain  of  another,  the  two  purchase  system  existed,  and  the  immense  sum  given  by 


would  from  that  day  equally  become  junior  captains  in 


new  regiments.  It  seems  desirable  to  make  thb 


explanation,  not  only  out  of  common  justice  to  the  bonus 
system  and  its  advocates,  but  to  prevent  misapprehension 


the  nation  for  the  abolition  of  that  system  would  be  so 
much  money  thrown  away. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  deserving  considera¬ 
tion.  Under  existing  regulations,  ro^mental  field  officers 


as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  evil.  But  if  there  was  no  are  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  flection  from  the  service 
direct  buying  and  selling  of  positions  in  particular  regi-  at  large.  No  doubt  this  rule  is  very  frequently  broken, 
Dients  under  this  system,  indirectly  it  served  that  purpose  especially  in  cases  where  the  senior  ^ptain  or  senior  major 


n»ost  effectually.  To  elucidate  this  assertion,  we  will  cite 
*  Some  years  since,  it  became  known  in  the  service 

hat  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  senior  major  of  a  battalion 
were  desirous  of  retiring,  but  were  prevented  doing  so  by 


happens  to  possess  Horse  Guards’  influence.  But  as  the 
r<^ulation  undoubtedly  exists,  however  much  it  may  be  set 
aside,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  it  would  be  likely  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  pajmaent  for  exchanges  ?  With- 


the  impossibility  of  making  a  good  "book.”  The  other  out  any  doubt,  the  field  of  selection  open  to  the  Oom- 

officers,  taken  collectively,  possessed  little  private  means,  and  mander-in-Chief  would  be  at  once  circumsen  vn  in 

80  promotion  remained  at  a  standstill.  This  state  of  very  narrow  limits.  For  instance,  if  a  majonty 

hings  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a  young  officer  in  vacant  in  an  unpopular  regiment,  or  at  an  nn  ea  j 
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•tation,  sonior  captains  of  other  corps  who  had  paid  highly 
for  their  previous  exchanges  would  almost  certainly  refuse 
t!ie  appointment,  preferring  their  own  chances  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  insist  on 
their  acceptance,  but  he  would  be  little  likely  to  do  so 
when  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Again,  how 
could  ho  bo  expected  to  transfer  field  officers  from  one 
regiment  to  another,  to  fill  vacancies,  when  by  so  doing  he 


'  ^  •  IP 

favour  of  an  amendment  of  the  laws.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  seems  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  give  effect  to  the .. 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners.  It  rejected  Mr. 
McLagan’s  Bill  last  year,  and  this  year,  by  a  still  Tit^ 
larger  majority,  it  has  rejected  Mr.  Barclay’s. 
member  of  the  House  now  dares  to  defend  the  existing  „r., 
laws.  They  all  admit  that  there  is  a  grievance.  But  c, 
the  provision  of  a  remedy  seems  to  them  a  matter  of  f 


might  cause  them  to  lose  the  promotion  they  had  in  view  the  greatest  difficulty  and  delicacy,  a  matter  that  requires 
when  paying  heavily  for  their  previous  exchanges  ?  Re-  the  gravest  and  the  most  protracted  consideration.  They  are 
garded  in  any  light,  the  re-introduction  of  this  pernicious  anxious  that  the  law  should  be  amended,  to  ^prevent  a  dia> 
system  is  fraught  with  evil,  and  ought  to  be  strenuously  turbance  of  **the  relations  now  happily  subsisting  between 
resisted  by  all  who  do  not  wish  the  six  or  seven  millions  landlord  and  tenant.  But  the  reform  must  be  based  upon  ■ , 
spent  in  abolishing  purchase  to  be  wasted.  The  bonus  a  sound  principle.  The  explanation  of  all  this  legisla^  ^  , 
system,  if  given  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  will  soon  tive  caution  and  wise  deliberation  is  an  extremely  open 
become  a  vested  interest,  with  ramifications  of  corruption  secret.  The  “  sound  principle  which  our  legislatoii 
spreading  throughout  the  army.  Under  it,  the  rich  officer  desiderate  is  one  which  it  will  severely  tax  their  united  ^ 
is  given  the  same  opportunity  of  buying  promotion  over  the  wisdom  to  discover.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  want  a  • 
licad  of  his  poorer  brother-in-arms  that  ho  had  when  the  principle  of  settlement  which  shall  leave  the  number  of 
purchase  system  flourished;  and  if  the  latter  was  so  evil  ground  game  and  winged  game  undiminished,  and  at  the. 
as  to  justify  an  enormous  national  sacrifice  for  its  extinc-  same  time  protect  the  farmer’s  crops  from  the  ravages  <rf 
iion,  so  will  the  former  be  found  hereafter.  Therefore,  if  grouse  and  pheasants,  and  the  incursions  of  hares  and . 
tlio  people  of  England  do  not  wish  to  saddle  their  children,  rabbits.  The  tenant  must  be  guaranteed  in  the  produce  of  . 
if  not  themselves,  with  a  terrible  burden,  they  should  lose  his  industry,  and  the  landlord  must  have  his  sport.  There 
no  time  in  pressing  the  most  squeezable  Prime  Minister  must  bo  no  game  for  the  farmer’s  crops,  and  yet  plenty  of 
seem  of  late  years  to  disown  Mr.  Hardy’s  measure  as  a  game  for  the  sportsman’s  gun. 

wrotclied  cjiangeling,  of  whose  parentage  he  knows  nothing.  rpjjg  ejection  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay’s  BiU  on  Wednesday 

_  is  an  excellent  measure  of  the  sincerity  with  which  gama- 

preservers  protest  their  willingness  to  amend  the  Game 
THE  FATE  OF  A  GAME  LAW  BILL.  Laws,  and  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  obtain 

The  annual  comedy  of  a  Parliamentary  debate  on  the  their  assent  to  moderate  proposals.  Nothing  could  have 
amendment  of  the  Game  Laws  took  place  on  Wednesday  proved  more  clearly  that  before  any  amendment  of  those 
afternoon.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  our  legislators  laws  can  be  secured  the  constituencies  must  take  up  the 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  such  prolonged  and  matter  more  firmly,  and  insist  upon  distinct  pledges  from  their 
anxious  consideration.  It  is  now  thirty  years  ago  since  Mr.  representatives.  When  the  present  House  has  rejected  so 
Bright  moved  for  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Select  emphatically  a  proposal  so  moderate  as  Mr.  Barclay’s,  it  is 
Oouimitteo  to  examino  into  these  irritating  remnants  of  vain  to  expect  any  substantial  relief  from  them.  It  is 
privilege.  The  iniquities  of  the  Game  Laws  had  long  been  sufficiently  well  known  that,  in  our  opinion,  no  amendment 
so  flagrant  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  compelled  short  of  total  abolition  would  be  efficacious ;  and  grave 


THE  FATE  OF  A  GAME  LAW  BILL. 

The  annual  comedy  of  a  Parliamentary  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Game  Laws  took  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  our  legislators 


to  refer  them  to  the  consideration  of  Committees  many 
years  before  Mr.  Bright  forced  the  subject  upon  its  atten-  I 
iion ;  but  Mr.  Bright’s  motion  was  the  beginning  of  a 
»»‘rious  agitation.  The  Committee  appointed  at  his  in¬ 
stance  sat  for  two  sessions,  and  collected  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  those 
laws,  their  discouragement  of  good  farming,  and  their  per¬ 
nicious  influence  on  the  morality  of  the  poor  country  people. 
But  the  inquiry  produced  no  legislative  fruit.  Bills  were 
introduced  and  discussed,  but  nothing  was  done  to  relax  the 
rigour  of  the  laws.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  were  made 
still  more  stringent  by  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act  of 
18G2,  which  enlisted  the  police  in  the  service  of  the  game- 
preservors,  and  invested  them  with  a  right  to  stop  and  search 
suspected  persons  on  the  public  highway — perhaps  the  most 
intamous  provision  in  the  English  statute-books.  This  was 


objections  to  Mr.  Barclay’s  Bill  have  already  been  expressed 
at  length  in  these  columns.  It  is  avowedly  a  compromise, 
conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmers.  It 
expresses  the  smallest  concession  with  which  they  would  be 
contented,  and  it  is  Mr.  Barclay’s  conviction  that  the 
farmers  of  Scotland,  to  which  alone  his  Bill  applies,  would 
accept  it  as  being,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement  of  the  question.  But  even  this  concession 
landowners,  it  would  seem,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  yield, 
and  they  still  hold  out  in  hopes  of  some  inconceivable  con¬ 
cession  which  shall  be  yet  smaller. 

Mr.  Barclay’s  Bill  is  framed  with  a  certain  bold  ingenuity 
and  logical  completeness  characteristic  of  his  nationali^, 
and  which  probably  did  little  to  recommend  it  to  the 
practical  ”  intellects  of  the  House ;  yet,  in  its  essence,  it 
is  a  very  simple  and  moderate  proposal.  Its  novelty  oon- 


the  way  in  which  Parliaments  of  sportsmen  met  the  demand  sists  in  its  proposing  to  repeal  all  statutes  relating  to  game, 
for  a  renunciation  of  privileges  hurtful  to  the  public  good,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  single  comprehensive  statute 
It  was  not  till  the  ScM)tch  farmers  in  the  electiDiis  of  1808,  dealing  with  all  wild  animals.  It  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
provoked  beyond  endurance  by  the  destruction  of  their  ciple  that  all  wild  animals,  quadrupeds  or  birds,  hares  and 
crops,  asserted  their  independence  of  the  landlords,  and  partridges,  rats  and  sparrows,  should  be  held  to  bo  the  joint 
made  the  game  question  a  subject  of  heckling”  before  property  of  the  owner  and  the  occupier  of  the  land  on  which 
the  hustings,  that  any  signs  of  relenting  began  to  be  they  are  found ;  and  it  proposes  to  enact  that  they  only,  or 


ahow'n.  Very  faint  and  feeble,  it  must  bo  confessed,  those 
signs  wrere.  Alter  several  Bills  had  been  thrown  out  in  suc- 
cessiv'o  sessions  of  last  Parliament,  it  appeared  that  further 
information  was  required  before  our  prudent  legislators 


persons  authorised  by  them,  should  have  the  right  to  kill 
wild  animals,  and  that  they  should  be  protected  in  this 
right  by  a  trespass  law  armed  with  moderate  penalties. 
Further,  it  provides  that  in  the  case  of  certain  wild  animals, 


coukl  bring  themselves  to  interfere  with  the  existing  laws,  including  grouse  and  pheasants,  the  occupier  of  land  may 
three  yeaw  ago  another  Commission  .was  appointed,  on  the  part  with  this  right  by  express  agreement ;  but  that  in  the 
pretence  that  the  former  Commission  had  confined  its  case  of  all  others,  including  hares  and  rabbits,  any  agree- 
luquiries  chiefly  to  England,  and  that  the  state  of  matters  ment  by  which  the  tenant  attempts  to  divest  himself  of 
m  Scotland  ought  now  to  bo  investigated.  Strenuous  this  right  is  not  legally  binding,  is  null  and  void  as 
efforts  were  made  in  the  sittings  of  that  Commission  to  a  contract  in  the  eye  of  the^  law.  Practically,  as 
bnng  forward  partial  witnesses  and  to  bully  farmers  into  regards  game,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Barclay’s  proposal  would 
undei^tating  their  grievances,  but  thanks  to  the  vigorous  be  to  invest  tenants  with  an  inalienable  right  to  hares  and 
examining  an^  cross-examining  of  Mr.  McCombie,  the  rabbits  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  proprietors  of  their 
man  armers  representative,  facts  were  brought  to  light  land.  It  would  give  them  a  legal  right  to  prevent  ground 

-iP/  away.  The  game  from  attaining  such  numbers  as  would  seriously  injure 

mission  re^  use  o  sanction  Mr.  McCombie  s  summing  their  crops,  and  would  secure  them  in  the  possession  of 
lip  0  e  evi  ence,  but  they  were  obliged  to  report  in  that  right  by  making  it  impossible  for  them  legally  to 
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divest  themselves  of  it.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a 
smaller  interference  with  the  pre^nt  privileges  of  pro- 
rietors.  Mr.  Barclay  proposed  only  to  admit  their  tenants, 
who  are  seriously  and  directly  interested  in  the  amount  of 
game  preserved  on  the  land,  to  the  right  of  reducing  that 
^ount  in  the  case  of  hares  and  rabbits  when  it  became 
excessive.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  notice  on  what 
grounds  the  Bill  was  thrown  out.  Two  main  objections  to 
the  Bill  were  alleged  in  Wednesday’s  debate.  One  was  that 
the  penalties  for  trespass  were  too  light ;  that  the  maximum 
fine  of  lOs.  including  costs  for  a  first  offence  would  not 
repay  the  trouble  of  prosecution.  But  the  other  objection 
was  pressed  with  more  significant  vehemence,  and  was  really 
the  main  ground  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill.  It  was  the 
proposed  restriction  of  the  tenant’s  freedom  to  contract 
himself  out  of  his  right  to  hares  and  rabbits  that  was 
most  warmly  denounc^.  This,  it  was  said,  was  extending 
a  paternal  protection  to  the  tenant,  was  depriving  him  of 
the  opportunity  of  maintaining  his  independence,  was 
reducing  him  to  the  position  of  women,  children,  and 
lunatics.  Such  a  solicitude  for  the  manliness  of  the 
British  farmer  might  be  very  admirable  if  its  sincerity 
were  less  free  from  suspicion.  But  in  this  matter,  game- 
preservers  protested  too  much,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
those  on  the  Liberal  benches  who  used  this  argument  will 
be  called  upon  to  explain  their  position  when  they  go  to 
the  counties  at  next  election.  One  cannot  help  asking  why 
there  should  be  aU  this  anxiety  that  the  tenants  should  be 
taught  to  rely  upon  themselves,  unless  it  means  that  those 
who  profess  this  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  British  farmer 
are  desirous  not  to  be  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of 
putting  his  self-reliance  to  the  proof. 

While  we  have  little  S3rmpathy  with  the  arguments  by 
which  Mr.  Barclay’s  Bill  was  defeated,  and  hope  the  con¬ 
stituencies  will  take  note  of  the  fact  that  those  arguments 
came  from  the  Liberal  benches,  we  cannot  sa}'^  that  we  very 
much  regret  its  defeat.  For  though  the  Bill  went  so  far 
in  the  right  direction,  it  seems  to  us  that  its  leading 
principle  was  unsound,  that  it  was  framed  with  too  little 
regard  to  public  interests,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  accomplished  its  object  of  securing  protection 
even  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  Its  leading  principle 
was  objectionable,  because,  by  assigning  property  in  all  wild 
animals  to  landowners  and  their  tenants,  it  carried  still 
farther  that  divorce  between  the  land  and  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  which  Cobden  denounced  as  the  vice  of  existing  land 
laws.  It  paid  too  little  regard  to  public  interests,  because 
it  overlooked  the  contingency  of  the  farmer  combining  with 
the  landowner  in  joint  game-preserving,  and  thereby  inten- 
sifying  the  demoralising  influence  of  the  Game  Laws  on 
the  poor  rural  population.  Ten  thousand  poor  people  are 
annually  stamped  with  a  criminal  brand  under  the  present 
system ;  and  if  farmers,  under  Mr.  Barclay’s  provisions,  had 
developed  the  same  sporting  propensities  as  landowners, 
there  might  have  been  little  diminution  of  this  pitiable 
wurce  of  degradation.  Further,  we  doubt  whether  the 
inahenablo  right  vested  in  the  tenant  would  practically 
have  sufficed  to  protect  him  against  a  landlord  seriously 
bent  upon  abundant  sport.  For  although  the  tenant  had 


only  anther  teiTO  for  preciousness,  and  the  more  intricate  the 
prwess  by  which  a  ^ven  result  is  produced  the  more  highly 
18  the  work  esteemed.  The  question  may  arise  whether  this 
ru  e  also  holds  good  in  political  as  well  as  in  commercial 
anairs.  If  it  dc^s,  and  if  the  worth  of  an  institution  is  to 
me^ured  by  its  rarity  or  the  difficulty  that  would  be  expe- 
rien^d  in  supplying  its  pl^e,  then  the  fame  of  our  House  of 
l^rds  18  likely  “steadily  to  increase.  Recent  events  in  France 
have  shown  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  Second  Cliamber 
of  the  desired  pattern  upon  any  system  known  to  logic  or 
reason.  Authority  cannot  insure  by  any  known  devices  of 
election  a  full  representation  of  mere  stolid  legislative  inca¬ 
pacity,  and  therefore,  if  this  in  itself  is  a  desirable  thincr.  as 


Lords  as  their  model.  It  is  not  until  we  meet  with  failure  of 
the  kind  recently  experienced  that  we  fully  realise  how  very 
delicate  and  subtle  is  the  mechanism  which  has  given  us  our 
Second  Chamber.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  be  abolished 
to-morrow,  and  there  should  chance  to  remain  a  feeling 
of  regret,  we  know  of  no  way  by  which  the  esteemed 
defects  of  the  institution  could  l>e  replaced.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  stupid  assemblies  is  a  lost  art.  It  belongs,  like 
glass  painting  and  "witchcraft,  to  the  ingenuity  of  an  earlier 
age,  and  we  Jire  not  sure  that  any  examples  of  the  art 
that  survive  ought  not  to  be  carefully  preserved  as  precious 
sj>ecimens  in  the  illustration  of  political  archaeology.  But  at 
the  present  moment,  of  course,  the  subject  has  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  curious  interest.  A  section  of  the  French  nation, 
including  the  sagacious  President  of  the  Republic,  really  de¬ 
sires  something  in  the  style  of  the  treasure  vre  possess.  These 
energetic  politicians  have  been  vigorously  endeavouring  to 
obtain  their  ends  by  j>erfectly  open  means.  They  have  in 
fact,  if  not  in  words,  confessed  the  sort  of  Chamber  they 
desired  for  France,  and  their  efforts  have  been  stamped  with 
the  failure  that  might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipate.  The 
French  nation  is  too  severely  logical  to  accept  mere  stupidity 
when  it  is  offered  to  them  in  terms,  and  this  reluctance  they 
piobably  share  with  the  large  proportion  of  intelligent  man¬ 
kind.  It  would  be  altogether  too  cynical  an  achievement  to 
construct  a  Senate  on  the  avowed  basis  of  its  incajiacity. 
Howev'er  strong  a  bulwark  incapacity  may  prove  where  it  is  a 
natural  growth,  there  are  considerations  of  self-respect  which 
prevent  a  nation,  as  they  would  prevent  an  individual,  from 
avowedly  cultivating  a  valuable  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  dis¬ 
credited  quality. 

But  in  our  Constitution  the  preponderating  element  of 
incapacity  is  a  natural  growth.  Antiquity,  more  considerate 
for  our  interests  than  its  own,  has  supplied  us  with  a  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  that  could  in  no  other  way  have  been  elected 
or  maintained.  There  are  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
whose  relationship  with  politics  i>  a  unique  and  curious  fact. 
Left  to  their  own  resources,  they  probably  would  never  have 
sought,  and  certainly  would  not  have  gained,  the  votes  of  any 
conceivable  constituency.  They  do  not  .aspire  to  political 
knowledge,  they  do  not  even  understand  the  attitude  in  affairs 
they  are  instructed  to  assume,  and  yet  they  have  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  belonging  to  a  class  of  men  almost  without  parallel  in 
political  history,  and  whose  value  has  lately  been  recognised 
oy  a  section  of  the  most  revolutionary  nation  in  Europe.  A 
party  in  France  seeks,  but  cannot  obtain,  the  sort  of  material 
out  of  which  we  have  so  laboriously  formed  our  Second  Cham¬ 
ber.  For  we  must  remember  that  our  House  of  Lords  is  no 
new-grown  flower  suddenly  springing  into  the  perfection  of  its 
present  bloom.  Decadence,  in  a  State  like  England,  is  a  thing 
of  time,  and  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that,  l)ecause  we  liave  a 
stolid  House  of  Lords,  a  similar  institution  coidd  be  got  by 
other  countries  merely  for  the  asking.  Even  if  France  were 
to  adopt  a  system  of  hereditary  legislators,  it  might  be  a 
considerable  period  l)efore  the  wisdom  of  the  first  choice 
was  completely  obliterated.  In  this  re8j)ect  we  think  our 
institution  is  almost  perfect.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  |)olitical  torpor  or  jioliticaJ  ignorance ;  and 
if  these  qualities  do  not  appear  with  constant  promi¬ 
nence  in  debate,  it  is  because  the  larger  section  which 
rejiresents  the  desired  element  of  stupidity  possesses  almost 
in  excess  the  divine  gift  of  silence.  If  our  neighbours  were 
not  already  convinced  that  we  possess  the  ideal  of  a 
Legislative  Cliamber  without  the  smallest  capacity  for  legsla- 
tion,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  name  the  more  (listinguished 
leaders  of  wliat  at  least  deserves  to  be  called  the  larger  party 
in  the  House.  That,  however,  is  not  necessary,  for  we  liave 
never  heard  any  dispute  upon  the  point.  The  question  of  the 
moment  is  not  whether  any  conceivable  body  of  men  could 
more  unfit  for  their  a.ssume<l  duties,  but  rather  whether  it  is 
iKissible  by  .any  artificial  means  to  create  anew^  the  kind  of 
luxury  tliat  we  inherit  from  our  ancestors.  W  e  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  if  she  really  set  her  heart  to  the  task 
Frimce  might  not  produce  a  Chamber  as  securely  inca|iable  ^ 
niir  House  of  Lords.  There  are  siims  in  French  social  hfe 


.  A  MODEL  FOR  THE  FRE^XTI  SENATE, 
is  an  interesting  point  to  determine  how  far  the  value  of 
mg  is  dejiendent  upon  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
it.  In  the  case  of  certain  commodities  riu’ity  is 
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only  neecUi  to  be  carefully  selected  and  combined.  But  if  the 
anil)ition  for  a  8tupi<l  Chamber  ia  to  be  aatiafietl  at  all,  it  will 


not  be  through  any  auch  devices  as  have  been  recently  sug- 
ge.'^ted.  You  cannot  jxt  a  Senate  of  truatworthy  incapacity 
by  a  ayatem  even  of  irreaponaible  nomination.  There  ia 
always  some  danger  lest  the  imlividuala  entrusted  with  the 
selection,  however  desirous  they  may  be  to  do  well,  should  admit 
.some  intelligence  into  their  jnd^ent.  Tlie  jiroper  system 
would  be  to  refjuire  from  the  csindidates  for  the  proposed 
Senate  some  positive  (lualilication,  and  wliat  tliat  quaiihcation 
ahonld  l)e  must  be  determined  by  a  refei’ence  to  the  English 
standivrd.  The  growing  tiiste  for  Le  Sport  in  France  gives 
some  aissurance  Uiat  tit  candidates  are  to  be  found.  We  think 
it  would  l)e  a  safe  pK>licy  to  admit  at  once  as  life  members  of 
the  Senate  all  w  ho  could  aitisfactorily  prove  that  they  had  lost 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  on  the  turf,  lliis  woul<l  form  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  high ly-com potent  group  of  men  whose  election 
would  at  least  iKjeaesa  the  valuable  recommendation  of  English 
preceilent.  If  the  number  of  those  who  luui  siicrificetl  a  large 
part  of  their  fortune  by  horse-racing  was  found  to  l)e  small,  a  few 
successful  si)eculatoi-s  on  tlie  turf  might  be  admitted  ;  but  of 
this  class  tne  list  mimt  ]>e  shoi-t,  for  success,  even  in  horse¬ 
racing,  shows  an  amount  of  intelligence  that  might  possibly 
unfit  its  possessor  for  the  higher  duties  of  legislation.  To 
this  stdect  group,  which  could  justly  be  tmstetl  to  give  atone 
to  the  Senate,  might  judiciously  l)e  Jidded  a  few  eminent 
pigeon-sluM>ters,  if  indeed  this  form  of  sport  is  not  still  too 
young  in  France  to  liave  the  necessary'  influence  m  training 
the  noble  youth  of  the  country.  But  in  tiny  case  the  framers 
of  the  (.lonstitution  woidd  have  to  look  beyond  the.se  two  classes 
and  to  plunge  Ijoldly  into  other  forms  of  fashionable  fitness. 
Cafe  must  1^  used  at  this  jK)int  in  the  work  to  distinguish 
mere  vulg.-u*  dishonesty  from  vices  truly  noble  and  aristocra¬ 
tic.  To  a  nature  unaccustomed  to  the  English  method  of 
electing  its  legi.siatoi-s,  the  separation  might  often  seem  fine, 
but  it  Ls  a  separation  neverthele.ss,  and  must  Iw  duly  ol^served. 
A  niong  the  more  highly  esteemeil  qualifications  of  this  chiss 
w  ould  he  reckoned  any  di.screiiitable  transaction  with  a  money¬ 
lender.  Such  an  incident  often  distinguishes  the  hereditary 
h‘gi.slator  from  his  hiss  fortunate  fellow  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  marks  otf  the  iiuin  w’ho  is  comi)etent  by  nature  for  the 
duties  of  government  from  the  mere  student  who  laboriously 
aoquii'es  a  knowledge  of  {political  truth.  But  even  when  all 
the.se  nrecautions  have  been  taken  there  will  l)e  some  danger 
lest  tne  new’ly-formetl  body  should  l>e  without  the  mute 
stiibility  of  character  which  distinguishes  its  British  model. 
Politics  have  become  such  a  constant  subject  of  study  to 
Frenchmen,  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  some  knowledge  of 
|)olitical  affairs  may  even  have  penetrated  the  fashionable 
and  aristocratic  classes.  The  French  intellect,  even  in  its 
feeblest  expression,  luis  a  fatid  teiulency  to  concern  itself  with 
national  interests,  anti  w'e  have  no  a.ssuriuice  that  there  exists 
in  France  a  class  at  all  coiTesjx>nding  to  the  youth  of  our  own 
nobility,  one  of  whose  chief  merits  lies  in  a  gracious  neglect 
of  serious  and  dangerous  .subjects  of  speculation.  It  might 
be  ejisy  to  supply  the  com|>etent  anti  lalwuring  element  in  the 
prt)^M>.seti  Senate, —  the  gi-oiip  t>f  men  who  should  corre.spt^nd 
to  the  few  members  of  the  House  of  Lortls  who  creditably 
figure  in  our  own  tlebatea;  but  this  after  all  is  the  smallest 
anti  iK)t  the  most  impoi-tmt  section  in  the  btxly  of  heretlitary 
legislators.  What  cjinnot  so  e^wily  be  supplied  in  Fiance  is 
the  larger  element  in  which  we  are  now'  so  rich.  For  tlwit 
an  assembly  needs  the  stilitl  foundation  of  an  illtigical  sys¬ 
tem.  It  requires,  indeed,  centuries  of  hereditary  decay. 

We  oiler,  then,  to  a  peiplexetl  nation,  anxious  for  a  solid 
but  not  atlventurtms  Senate,  the  model  of  our  owm  Upper 
House.  If  the  courtesy  of  nations  were  anything  more  tlian  a 
name,  our  gtsKl  w  ill  might  gt>  fuiiher,  aiitl  we  should  feel 
impelled  even  to  make  over  to  Fi-ance  a  few  of  the  admired 
types  of  the  hen^ditary  legislator,  to  .seiwe  as  a  standard  for 
the  selecti<m  of  imtive  incap-icity.  The  time  has  almost 
arrived  for  us  when  this  woiulerful  institution  is  a  somewhat 
burdensome  oiiutmeut,  and  when  as  a  nation  we  liave  some¬ 
thing  lx;tter  to  tio  tliaii  to  .smile  comiilacently  at  the  stiiuige 
virtues  of  wliat  is  called  our  Up|)er  Hoii.se.  But,  a|>ail  from 
the  fiM-t  that  the  shixitiiig  is  |sx)r  in  France,  and  that  our 
heretlitarv  legislatoi-s  might  not  lie  willing  to  accept  the 
Grand  i*rir  in  exchange  for  tlie  Derby,  it  is  perhafis  just  as 
well  that  Kreiichnieii  should  h'arii  to  do  these  thiiu^  for 
themselves.  Only  they  mast  not  expi‘ct  to  accompli.'Si  the 
dcHinihle  object  in  a  hiu-ry.  In  an  a»lvauced  state  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  like  the  present,  a  coiujiact  phidau.x  of  iucomjieteut  legis¬ 
lators  ciuiuot  be  the  growth  of  a  tlay.  If  the  lUition  chooses 
to  revive  the  heretlitary  principle,  it  mu.st  lie  content  to  wait 
pjaiently  for  the  finiit  of  its  i-esolve.  For  a  long  while  the 
evil  elFects  of  selection  w  ill  remain,  and  the  chasen  Senate 
nuiy  Hi»metiines  jirove  ca|Mil>le  and  insubordinate.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  these  evil  efl’ects  will  jiass  away,  and  the 
stray  gleams  of  intelligence  be  finally  blotted  out.  Whatever 
may  lie  tlie  di.sad  vantages  of  delay,  there  is  no  other  system 
which  can  f)o.ssibly  bring  al>ont  the  desii-ed  result.  All 


schemes  of  nomination  must  surely  disappoint  the  praise, 
worthy  intentions  of  those  who  desire  a  foolish  Assemlfly  • 
and  it  has  moreover  been  sufliicientlv  proved  that,  altliouah 
the  scheme  for  procuring  a  body  of  ooeaient  officials  shouldl^ 
perfect  in  itself,  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  nation. 


FORMS  OF  THE  INFALLIBLE. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  opposition  to  particular 
forms  of  belief  springs  from  scepticism.  There  are  certain 
pretensions  which  a  man  rejects,  not  because  he  does  not 
believe  in  their  possibility  but  because  he  dislikes  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed.  He  feels,  to  some  extent,  that  the 
jiarticular  quality  claimed  belongs  to  a  different  individual, 
and  very  often  the  title  that  he  would  deny  to  another  be 
w'ould  accept  with  I’evereuce  for  himself.  We  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  this  feeling  does  not  partly  influence^  the 
indignant  Englishman  in  his  denunciation  of  Romish  heresies. 
Papal  Infallibility,  to  take  the  most  serious  article  of  the 
modern  Roman  faith,  is,  after  all,  only  a  form  of  systematised 
hero-worship,  and  its  offence  consists,  iu  part  at  least,  in  the 
individual  for  whom  it  is  claimed.  Many  very  good  persons 
who  criticise  the  absurdity  of  those  w’ho  accept  the  doctrine 
regulate  their  own  conduct  by  no  better  rule,  and  only  refuse 
to  worship  the  Pope  wdio  reigns  in  the  Vatican  because  they 
are  already  supplied  with  a  Vatican  and  a  Pope  of  their  own. 
For,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  plurality  iu  other  matters 
of  religion,  it  is  certain  that  one  Pope  at  a  time  has  always 
been  found  enough  ;  and,  dealing  for  the  moment  only  with 
English  religion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  large  majority  of 
religious  persons  are  already  supplied  with  a  private  professor 
of  infallibility.  To  offer  to  them,  therefore,  a  particular  Pope 
who  lives  in  Italy  is,  iu  effect,  like  carrying  coals  to  New¬ 
castle.  The  person  or  the  nation  so  treated  is  justly  offended, 
and  bursts  out  naturally  into  pamphlets  and  protests,  all  of 
w’hich  are  [perfectly  logical  productions,  although  they  suffer 
under  the  peculiar  disadvantage  that  their  reasoning  is  not  of 
universal  application. 

But  whether  this  explanation  of  the  recent  ontburstseff 
Protestant  feeling  be  complete  or  not — and  we  dare  say  it  is  not 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  ia  a  very  favourabls 
moment  for  promulgating  the  doctrine  of  infallibility. 
Putting  aside  the  question  of  religion,  W'hich  is,  after  all, 
only  one  expression  of  the  life,  of  a  period,  we  may  find  in 
social  life  and  in  literature  manifold  forms  of  the  same  fashion. 
It  is  at  least  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  Englishman  rejects 
the  doctrine  because  it  is  in  its  essence  incompatible  with  lus 
temper.  The  facts  point  altogether  the  other  way.  The  world  at 
the  present  moment  is  full  of  infallible  pei'sons  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  There  are  infallible  men  of  science  and  infallible 
politicians  ;  there  are  critics  whose  judgments  never  err  and 
fashionable  leaders  of  society  who,  like  kings,  can  do  no 
wrong.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  persons  of  individual  independence  had  so 
much  to  contend  with.  They  are  beset  on  all  sides  by  tbo 
hawkers  of  small  creeds,  who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to 
crush  out  individual  opinion,  and  who  are  always  opposing 
some  Dortentous  name  to  everv  effort  at  iiideneudent 


some  portentous  name  to  every  effort  at  independent 
thought.  In  politics  there  is  a  distressing  amo'iiut  of  this 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  gifted  leaders.  A  little  while 
it  would  have  been  no  offence  to  have  detected  in  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  the  power  of  epigrammatic  commonplace.  A  man  <A 
the  age  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  is  not  likely  suddenly 
to  alter  his  habits,  and  if  four  or  five  years  ago  he  showed  a 
tendency  towards  bombastic  platitude  we  may  suppose 
the  gift  still  remains  with  him.  But  the  critic  who  shall 
dare  to  hint  the  existence  of  such  defects  is  now  in  peril. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  carefully  set  up  on  a  pedeabd,  and 
ever^'thiiig  he  may  say  is  taken  to  liave  an  accuracy  and 
significance  not  fathomable  b}'  coniniou  intelligence.  Tlien 
there  are  some  persons  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  or  of 
not  thinking,  who  believe  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  Ikw  eatea 
of  the  tree  of  pfilitical  knowledge,  and  even  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  has  a  few  followers  who  will  assert  that  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  infallible.  There  is,  indeed,  no  limit  of  triviality 
which  shall  disqualify  a  man  from  the  position  of 
ill  an  age  which  specially  prides  itself  upon  its  critical 
acumen.  Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  one  set  of  thinkers 
or  to  a  particular  dejiartment  of  thought.  The  coun- 
try  squires  who  for  years  have  given  their  faith  to  Mr* 
Gathorue  Hardy  are  no  more  to  blame  for  their  credulity 
than  the  “thinkers”  who  set  up  a  little  god  of  their 
own.  Sceptics  of  a  certain  type  are  iu  truth  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  delight  in  little  gotls,  and  free¬ 
thinkers  who  do  not  think  are  sometimes  very  credulous  or 
the  pretensions  of  those  who  speak  loudl.v.  And  very  often 
we  find  that  persons  who  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
iiiilividual  worthy  of  their  worship  will  select  some  particular 
philosophic  or  scientific  dogma,  to  which  they  will  uiihesita- 
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tinirly  pin  their  faith.  The  belief  in  science  by  persons  who 
have  absolutely  no  grounds  for  their  belief  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  forms  in  which  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  is 
accepted.  Men  are  to  be  met  with  in  society  who  brandish 
fiercely  stray  phrases  out  of  learned  treatises,  or  who  have 
received  their  knowledge  of  science  from  the  monthly 
magazines,  and  are  anxious  to  impart  it  to  all  who  come  in 
their  way.  And  they  make  idols  of  these  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  scientific  table,  giving  an  infallible  efficacv  to 
catchwords  of  political  economy,  or  isolated  expressions  from 
celebrated  works  on  physical  science.  A  man  who  is  abso¬ 
lutely  ignorant  of  scientific  thought,  and  who  has  never  made 
for  himself  research  into  any  subject,  may  nevertheless 
become  an  intolerable  nuisance  merely  from  having  read 
what  Professor  Tyndall  has  to  say  about  fog-signals.  He 
will  keep  a  whole  dinner-table  in  silence  while  he  confusedly 
gets  forth  his  own  misunderstanding  of  the  Professor’s 
remarks,  and  pompously  scatters  about  words  and  phrases 
that  have  a  learned  look  concerning  the  action  of  heat  and 
the  transmission  of  sound.  There  are,  besides,  infallible 
art  critics,  who  will  mysteriously  inform  their  hearers  that 
they  mistrust  the  genuineness  of  half  the  pictures  in  the 
Ifational  Gallery,  and  who  shake  their  heads  in  woful  silence 
over  the  condition  of  modern  art. 

But  perhaps  the  most  tiresome  form  of  infallibility  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  literature.  There  are  persons,  for  instance, 
who  have  such  a  loving  belief  in  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  they  will 
even  endeavour  to  reconcile  his  different  statements.  They 
have  a  vague  hold  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  bis 
gospel,  and  are  good  and  reverent  enough  to  accept  all  he  says 
as  go^  sense  and  consistent  preaching.  And  if  they  did  no 
more  than  hold  the  faith  for  private  edification,  it  would  do 
no  harm  to  any  one  except  themselves  and  their  prophet ;  but 
the  worst  of  this  kind  of  worship  is,  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  practised  in  public  in  order  to  be  successful.  Others  must 
be  made  the  victims  of  the  passionate  worship,  and  if  any  are 
so  bold  as  to  reject  the  truth  their  conduct  is  rerard^  in 
much  the  same  light  as  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  who  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  To  another  sect  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
name  will  serve  in  the  place  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  in 
regard  to  poetry,  there  are  certain  persons  who  so  exclusively 
worship  Mr.  Tennyson,  that  they  believe  all  other  poetry  to 
be  sensual  and  impnre.  With  such  tastes  everywhere  fashion¬ 
able,  it  is  absurd  for  the  ordinary  English  mind  to  affect  to 
ridicule  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  The  vigorous  Pro¬ 
testant  may  reject  the  Papal  doctrine  if  he  pleases,  and  he 
will  doubtless  act  very  wisely  in  so  doing,  but  he  must  not 
assume  that  his  conduct  implies  any  very  important  victory 
of  reason  over  superstition.  Ardent  reli^onists  are  very  apt 
to  apply  to  the  faith  of  others  a  system  of  investigation  which 
would  be  equally  destructive  to  their  own.  They  show  a 
command  of  logic  and  reason  for  a  special  purpose,  but  they 
.indignantly  deny  its  general  applicability,  and  are  shocked 
beyond  measure  if  any  audacious  critic  attempts  to  touch  their 
own  particular  creed  with  the  same  freedom  of  analysis.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  taste  for  some  form  of  the  infallible 
will  not  be  easily  eradicated  from  the  world.  The  doctrine 
m  its  wider  sense  has  a  firm  hold  upon  humanity,  and  while 
the  taste  lasts,  and  so  long  as  even  Protestant  communities 
incline  to  erect  Popes  of  their  own,  the  Papal  dogma  cannot 
become  wholly  ridiculous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Si**? — Your  article,  A  Substitute  for  the  Income-tax,” 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  but  will  you  permit  me 
to  ask  whether  the  aim  of  Radicals  should  not  be  to  make 
the  Income-tax  equitable  and  permanent  rather  than  to  find 
a  substitute.  To  extend  the  succession  duties  to  corporate 
property  would  be  manifestly  just  and  politic,  but  I  submit 
that  the  revenue  thus  derived  should  be  taken  advjmtage  of 
to  diminish  indirect  taxation,  and  not  to  cut  off  the  Income- 
tax;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  latter  is  beyond  all 
comparison  more  equitable  than  the  former.  In  principle,  of 
course,  nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  a  tax  proportioned 
to  mcome,  while  nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the 
incidence  of  indirect  taxation.  A  tax  upon  a  necessary 
of  life  is  nothing  l)etter  than  that  most  obnoxious  of  all  taxes,  — 
a-  poll-tax.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tax  upon  tea;  it  is  so 
unjust,  so  monstrous  in  its  inequality,  that  I  venture  to  say 
it  would  not  last  a  twelvemonth  were  not  its  actual  results 
muddled  up  and  hidden,  so  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  the 


^nses  of  what  proportion  of  tlie  price  paid  to  the  shop¬ 
keeper  18  cost  of  tlie  ^cle,  and  what  the  amount  of  tax. 

Transform  the  tax  into  the  shape  of  payment  for  license  to 

uy  a  poun  of  tea  ;  and  then  we  have  the  monstrous  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  equal  poll-tax  paid  by  the  artisan  who  earns 
ll.  per  week,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  who  has— 
much  more!  Nay,  worse  even  than  thie;  for  though  the 
artisan  and  the  Duke  each  pay  to  the  State  their  sixpence,  the 
former  pays  a  tax  equal  perhaps  to  the  value  of  the  tea,  while 
the  latter  pays  a  tax  probably  uot  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  his  article. 

Tins  prodigious  injustice  is  still  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
tobacco;  the  lowest  quality  being  taxed  probably  hundreds 
per  cent,  more  than  the  cost  of  the  article,  while  the  best 
cigars  are  taxed  to  less  than  half  their  intrinsic  value.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  said  the  artisan  taxes  himself,  as  he  can  forego 
the  luxury  of  tobacco,  but  this  can  hardly  be  alleged  of  tea. 
With  all  its  faults  I  believe  the  Income-tax  to  be  the  fairest 
tax  we  i>ay,  still  not  the  less  do  I  believe  that  it  is  competent 
to  be  made  much  more  fair,  much  less  obnoxious  ;  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  as  pleasant  a  thing  as  any  tax  can  be ! 

The  three  great  complaints  against  the  Income-tax  are  : — 

1.  Its  pressure  on  small  incomes. 

2.  Its  unfairness  as  between  fixed  and  uncertain  incomes. 

3.  Its  immoral  tendency  in  tempting  struggling  people  to 
make  false  returns. 

Now  I  would  remedy  or  demolish  these  acknowledged  evils 
by 

1.  Exempting  small  incomes  altogether.  While  we  have 
indirect  taxes  on  tea,  beer,  tobacco,  spirits,  these  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  lowest  incomes,  and  form,  I  think,  a  fair 
ground  for  exempting,  say,  all  incomes  under  300/.  a  year  from 
Income-tax  ;  and  by  this  amendment  we  should,  I  think,  for 
the  most  part,  put  an  end  to  the  third  complaint— viz.,  that 
of  the  demoralising  tendency  of  the  tax. 

And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  look  at  first  sight,  I  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  remedy  the  inequality  of  the  tax  by  establishing  it  as 
a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  I  would  m;ike  it  fixed  and 
permanent.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  established  axiom  of  the  best 
authorities  that  there  is  no  evil  in  taxation  so  great  as  con¬ 
tinual  alterations.  A  constant  shifting  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation  wUl  miike  a  good  tax  oppressive  and  a  bad  one 
intolerable.  In  other  words,  a  permanent  tax  continually 
tends  to  adapt  itself  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  to 
bear  it.  When  classes,  trades,  and  individuals  know  wliat 
they  will  have  to  pay,  they  make  all  their  arrangements,  com¬ 
mercial  and  individual,  to  correspond  with  that  certain  know¬ 
ledge.  If  you  suddenly  put  on  an  Income-tax  weighing  equally 
on  the  income  of  the  tradesman  and  the  man  who  lives  upon 
his  rental,  you  do  an  enormous  injustice  to  the  former ;  if  you 
make  the  tax  permanent,  the  inequality  gradually  disappears. 
All  the  arrangements  of  the  trader  are  based  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  taxes  he  will  have  to  pay.  He  has  to  ask  a 
higher  rate  of  profit  from  his  customers  than  he  would  other¬ 
wise  do,  and  so  the  burthen  spreads  over  the  whole  community. 
A  permanent  Income-tax  levied  upon  a  tradesman  ceases  to 
be  a  tax  upon  the  individual,  and  becomes  a  chaige  upon  his 
business,  as  much  as  the  rent  or  wages  he  has  to  }>ay.  One 
can  see  this  more  clearly,  perhaps,  by  taking  the  extreme  case 
of  an  Income-tax  levied  permanently  upon  one  trade  alone— say 
upon  butchers.  To  the  individual  butcher  it  would  not  matter 
twopence.  Tliere  would  uot  be  a  butcher  the  leas,  nor  would 
the  profits  of  that  tnuie  be  diminished,  for  the  prices  of  the 
business  would  adapt  themselves  to  the  inevitable  tax. 

If  I  were  to  suggest  tlie  outlines  of  a  scheme  in  detail,  I 
would  say  exempt  all  incomes  up  to  300/.,  and  on  all  incomes 
from  that  sum  to  1,000/.  charge,  only  on  all  above  the  300/.,  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  From  1,000/.  to  6,000/.  charge  five 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  income ;  and  on  all  incomes  above 
6,000/.  charge  ten  per  cent.  They  could  well  afford  it,  and  I 
do  not  at  all  believe  the  tax  would  practically  act  as  diminish¬ 
ing  the  desire  to  earn  and  save.  I  am,  Ac., 

Feb.  18,  1874. 
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MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

Sir, — The  London  Gazette  of  February  12th  announces  that 
a  major  of  a  smart  cavalry  regiment  “  is  removed  from  the 
army,  Her  Majesty  having  no  further  occasion  for  his  ser- 


It  is  said  that  the  officer  named  had  been  detected  in 


an  attempted  fraud  upon  his  gaming  associates  in  a  society-  social  proDiem,  or  soi^ni  a  means  oi  solving  ii ;  wnen  1  see 
house  or  club.  The  offence  upon  outraged  Society  has  been  that  not  only  do  these  dens  still  exist,  but  that, 

very  severely  and  iiromptly  avenged  by  the  military  autho-  worse  still,  others  are  daily  built  on  the  same  model,  then  I 
rities  of  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  myself  if  the  time  has  not  come  for  the  solution  of  the 
is  head.  The  unfortunate  officer  loses  some  8,000/.  by  being  problem.  jj, 


said  Signor  Villari,  “  when  I  think  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Southern  provinces,  where  the  populace  live  the  life 
slaves,  and  dwell  in  holes*  fitter  for  animals  than  for  human 
beings  ;  when  I  see  that  from  1859  up  to  this  day  no  one 
either  in  public  or  in  private,  has  ever  seriously  studied  this 
social  problem,  or  sought  a  means  of  solving  it ;  when  I  see 
that  not  only  do  these  same  dens  still  exist,  but  that 
worse  still,  others  are  daily  built  on  the  same  model,  then  I 


suddenly  deprived  of  his  commission. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  since  an  offence  somewhat  similar 
in  character,  Jis  it  related  to  an  appropriation  of  public  money 
through  fraudulent  pretences,  was  exposed  in  Parliament — the 
case  wjis  severely  commented  on  by  the  Examiner  at  the  time 
— the  offender  on  this  occasion  also  being  a  cavalry  officer.  In 
this  instanc-e,  however,  as  the  outrage  was  not  on  Society,  but 
only  uiK)n  the  Public,  the  perpetrator  got  off  with  a  reprimand 
from  the  same  military  authorities  who  have  acted  with  such 
tremendous  vigour  in  the  last  case. 

Agjiin,  during  the  past  year,  yet  another  alleged  fraud — 
also  l)y  a  cavalry  officer — was  Drought  to  notice.  In  this 
instance,  again,  the  fraud  being  only  upon  the  Public,  and 
not  on  Society,  the  authorities  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  mjike  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  were  willingly  satisfied 
with  a  denial  from  those  accused. 

Truly  Society  is  more  jealously  guarded  than  is  the  Public. 

Quis  CUSTODIET  IPSOS  CUSTODES  ? 

THE  STATE  OF  80DTHEBN  ITALY,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  : 

AS  A  MEANS  OP  IMPROVEMENT. 

Sir, — As  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Examiner ^  the 
frightful  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  the  Southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Iti'Uy,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  repressing 
brigiiiidage,  form  one  of  the  keenest  anxieties  of  the  present 
Italian  Government.  Exceptional  measures  for  the  public 
safety  are  now  passing  through  the  legislature,  and  it  is  at 
last  generally  recognised  that  the  present  state  of  things  must, 
at  all  risks,  be  brought  to  an  end. 

But  though  many  statesmen  are  devoting  their  attention  to 
the  repression  and  punishment  of  crime,  very  few  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  study  the  causes  of  the  increasingly 

_ _ ; _  _ uri  *1  •  .1  ~  « 


The  orator  then  proceeded  to  combat  the  fatal  laiaeifairt 
theory,  by  virtue  of  which,  if  local  authorities  do  little  or 
nothing.  Government  is  not  bound  to  do  anything  either ;  and 
after  once  more  urging  the  necessity  of  Government  interven¬ 
tion  to  promote  local  industry  and  elemental  schools  as  the 
only  means  of  fighting  misery  and  corruption,  continued  as 
follows  “  In  fact,  if  you  seek  the  origin  of  the  crimes  that 
are  daily  increasing  in  number,  if  you  seek  for  the  primary 
source  of  the  Camorra,  which  hitherto  we  have  failed  to  put 
down,  you  will  find  it  among  the  oppressed,  neglected,  igno* 
rant  orders,  who  have  no  way  of  earning  their  bread,  because 
they  do  not  know  what  work  means,  'and  because  no  one  has 
seriously  thought  of  applying  to  the  destruction  of  this  state 
of  things  the  various  means  that  freedom  and  civilisation  place 
at  our  disposal. 

“  The  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  our  country  has  been 
mainly  the  work  of  an  intelligent,  civilised,  disinterested 
middle  class,  loving  liberty,  and  having  sacrificed  everjrthing 
to  it ;  but  as  the  condition  of  the  people  prevented  it  from 
sharing  in  the  revolution,  it  was,  so  to  speak,  dragged  in  our 
wake  ;  hence  it  has  followed  that  we  alone  being  intent  on 
building  up  a  free  Italy,  we  have,  while  desirous  of  the 
general  well-being,  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  found 
ourselves  enclosed  in  a  narrow  circle,  have  almost  come  to 
think  our  little  world  the  universe,  and  have  forgotten  that 
outside  this  narrow  sphere  of  ours  is  a  very  numerous  class, 
which  demands  the  attention  of  the  nation.  And  this,  I 
believe,  is  one  of  the  principal  tasks  that  our  completed 
political  unity  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  prosecute.  Now, 
to  come  to  a  conclusion.  Granted  the  enormous  miseir  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  admitted  that  instruction  is  a  means  of  civili¬ 
sation  ;  admitted  (what  none,  I  think,  can  deny)  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  alphabet  does  not  suffice — that  one  must  also 


overwhelming  evil.  While  ^1  concur  in  the  urgency  of  place  tools  in  these  men’s  hands,  and  teach  them  their  use- 
destroying  brigandage  by  the  most  energetic  means,  few  have  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  teach  them  morality ;  granted, 
thought  of  K^|iDg  to  the  root  of  the  matter  of  attacking  the  finally,  that  it  is  possible  and  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
disei^  of  which  crime  is  the  natural  outcome.  revolution  in  certain  schools,  and  promote  this  social  improve- 

riiat  disease  is  misery  mi^ry,  physical  and  moral,  in  all  its  ment,  a  glance  at  statistics  shows  me  a  consoling  fact  proving 


That  disease  is  misery  mi^ry,  physical  and  moral,  in  all  its  ment,  a  glance  at  statistics  shows  me  a  consoling  fact  proving 
most  hideous  fornis  !  Establishment  of  martial  law,  abolition  that  we  have  one  practical  means  of  beginning  to  do  something 
of  juries  and  similar  measures,  will  not  create  morality,  towards  this  end. 

honesty,  and  resj^ct  for  the  law  in  provinces  where  the  m^es,  “  Statistics  show  me  that  in  this  Italy  of  ours,  and  especially 
irom  the  day  of  tlieir  birth  to  the  hour  of  their  death,  exist  in  in  those  Southern  provinces  where  misery  is  so  great,  vaga- 
hof^less  poverty ,  mtensest  iterance,  most  degraded  super-  bondage  so  extended,  charitable  institutions  abound  ;  that  the 
stitiou.  r  atal  obstacle  to  all  real  progress  m  Italy  is  the  charity  of  our  countrymen  is  not  quenched,  but  that  they  have- 
almost  univei-saJ  apathy  among  the  higher  and  well-to-do  given  all  they  could  towards  remedying  these  evils.  Un¬ 
cases  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lower— the  nearly  universal  luckily,  however,  these  charitable  institutions  not  being 
of  initiative  in  ml  questions  of  social  refoma.  directed  with  much  sagacity,  foster  mendicancy,  idleness,  and 

4.  *  majority  of  intelligent  Ilians  of  the  horrible  poverty,  instead  of  combating  them— foster  them  with  the 

s -i  o  bicily  ajid  the  C  alabrias,  and  they  will  deplore  it  as  enormous  sums  that  we  find  exclusively  dedicated  to  almB- 

eep  y  as  yourself,  but,  when  it  comes  to  suggesting  remedies,  givincr.  And  when  we  come  to  inauire  how  these  thousands. 


they  will  shrug  their  shoulders  and  give  you  to  understand 
tluit,  in  their  opinion,  nothing  short  of  a  second  Deluge  can 
mirify  the  general  corruption.  So  it  is  cheering  to  find  at 
least  one  ejirnest  statesman  who  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

The  gentleman  in  question.  Professor  Vilhiri,  President  of 
the  Florence  University,  luis  already  from  time  to  time  pub¬ 
lished  stirring  pamphlets  calling  attention  to  the  mise^  of 
the  lower  chusses  in  Najiles  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  anil 
now-,  hist  week  in  Parliament,  during  a  debate  on  the  Budget 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  attacked  the  question  from 
iuiother  |K)int  of  view-,  i.e.,  the  educational. 

^  bi'Tior  Villari,  after  speaking  of  various  industries  in  the 
South  of  Italy  capable  of  large  development  if  encouraged  by 
schools,  recommended  his  plan  by  citing  instances  in  which  the 
introduction  of  industrial  schools  had  effected  notable  improve- 


enormous  sums  that  we  find  exclusively  dedicated  to  alms¬ 
giving.  And  when  we  come  to  inquire  how  these  thousands, 
and,  with  regard  to  country  districts,  how  these  millions,  of 
paupei-s  live  without  work,  we  see  that  they  are  continuously 
supported  by  chai-ity,  w'hicli  is  often  an  encouragement  to  idle¬ 
ness  and  beggary.” 

Signor  Villari  then  quoted  the  statistics  of  various  chari¬ 
ties,  proving  that  a  capital  of  370,000,000  lire  is  devoted  to 
mere  poor  relief,  exclusive  of  all  that  is  spent  on  the  aged,  sick, 
and  incapable,  and  inquired  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
convert  this  yearly  revenue  of  about  20,000,000  lire  into 
a  weaiion  against  paujx;rism  and  vice  ;  also  w’hether  at  least 
half  of  the  161,000,000  devoted  to  institutions  partly  charitable, 
partly  religious,  could  not  be  applied  to  instruction  chiefly  of 
an  industriid  nature. 

“In  this  way,”  said  Signor  Villari,  “we  should  obtain  a 


resultsobtaineil  in  Flanders  by  the  establishment  of  sixtvschools  fL.rir- 
of  w«wi..c,  in  Silc.sia  by  c4-et-m.tking  a“  T 

in  France  by  a  scl.ool  of  weaving  that  live  larce  develon ment  nti.  *«®‘^hing  him,  meanwhile,  a  trade  that  will 

to  tlie  triule^nd  waa  discontinued  as  Son  as  tfmt  ob  e?t  was  *“•  ‘‘f 

attained.  After  <iuotiug  the  statistics  given  in  a  recent  of  gtvmg  huu  bread  to  eat  throughout 

imjKirtaiit  article  in  the  lievue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  the  con- 

<lition  of  the  jKHir  of  New  York,  the  orator  mentioned  that  *  Signor  Villari  here  alludes  to  the  notorious  6aMi  o 
the  Central  Board  of  New  York  alone  sjient  80,000  lire  on  its  or  cellars,  are  to  be  found  under  the  basemei 


*  Signor  Villari  here  alludes  to  the  notorious  hassi  of  Naples.  These 
hassif  or  cellars,  are  to  be  found  under  the  basement  of  Neapolitan 


industriiU  schools — more,  therefore,  than  the  Italian  Govern-  o^®“  of  the  most  luxurious.  They  are  let^out  to  the  poor,  and 

ment  gianted  to  those  of  the  whole  kingdom _ he  urired  the  filthy,  unventilated  dens,  outrivalling  in  horror  the  fever-nesta  of 

patent  fact  of  instruction  being  the  best  of  .-dl  weanons  aiFainst  alley®,  while  the  fact  of  their  being  incorporated  in  the 

misery  and  vice,  and  asked  ?f  it  could  be  denied  that  the  increases  the  bitterness  of  the  contrwt 

miserable  condition  of  the  low-er  classes  in  Italy  was  a  Question  ‘V  conditions  of  the  different  classes  <>« 

of  tbcmo,tvitalimimrtaucetoevcr~S^.  .Td“.or! 
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his  whole  life.  It  Beoms  to  me  that  in  this  way  we  should 
better  interpret  the  original  intentions  ol  the  benevolent 
donors.”  After  alluding  to  the  difficulties  rhat  might  arise 
from  the  fact  of  chariSible  institutions  being  in  the  Home 
depiirtment,  so  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had 
no  power  to  appropriate  any  of  their  funds  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools,  or  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
to  the  opening  of  workshops,  and  after  citing  various  instances 
in  which  the  original  intentions  of  the  founders  of  various 
important  charities  had  been  evaded  from  that  cause,  and 
malversations  of  all  kinds  carried  on  with  impunity,  Simor 
Villari  concluded  his  qreech  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  three 
Ministers  concerned  to  consult  together  and  co-of>erate  on  the 
bes^  manner  of  bringing  the  laws  to  bear  on  a  wholesome 
transformation  of  benevolent  institutions ;  and  where  the 
existing  laws  should  prove  insufficient,  to  bring  forward  new 
ones.  Thus  the  revenues  now  misapplied  to  the  maintenance 
of  lifelong  pauperism  could  be  employed  in  converting  the 
masses  at  present  plimged  in  hopeless  degradation  into 
resjiectable,  industrious  working  men.  Tliis  earnestly- 
delivered  statement  of  stern  realities  and  their  possible 
remedies,  more  eloquent  in  its  stra^htforward  simplicity 
than  any  sensational  display  of  rhetoric,  received  the  favour¬ 
able  attention  of  the  House  ;  and  the  Minister  of  Apiculture 
and  Commerce  promised  that  an  augmentation  should  be 
made  to  the  Government  grant  to  industrial  schools  by  means 
of  certain  reductions  from  that  allotted  to  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion.*  Thus  the  matter  stands  for  tlie  present,  but  Professor 
Villari  will  bring  it  forward  again  in  the  forthcoming  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  Home  Budget,  when  he  hopes  to  carry  his  point 
successfully. 

In  various  pamphlets,  &c.,  Signor  Villari  has  already  given 
ample  details  of  the  horrible  state'  of  things  touched  upon  in 
his  speech. 

We  are  told  of  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
.  herded  togetlier  in  foul  caves  in  the  very  hill-side  crowned 
by  the  beautiful  palace  and  pleasure-grounds  of  C^apo  di 
Monte,  in  the  city  of^  Naples  itself — caves  in  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  are  born  and  die  without  medical  or 
other  aid  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  beings  existing  in  this 
fashion  should  be  little  better  than  four-footed  beasts  so  far 
as  any  knowledge  of  truth  or  morality  is  concerned,  and  should 
have  little  that  is  human  about  them,  save  human  vices  and 
human  lusts.  All  this,  too,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
literally  as  their  birth  curse,  since  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  they  have  been  utterly  neglected  and  uncai'ed-for.  How 
expect  decency,  honesty,  or  cleanliness  from  classes  who  have 
never  even  heard  that  such  things  are  ;  whose  nominal  guides, 
the  priests  (if  they  do  approach  them  at  all),  exact  from  them 
nothing  but  superstitious  observances,  and  give  them  the 
example  of  habits  well-nigh  as  degraded  as  their  own  ! 

There  is  a  town  in  Cah^ria,  on  the  high  road  to  Catanzaro, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  typicid  example  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Southern  Italy.  Here  we  find 
peasants,  inhabitants  of  a  land  rich  in  oil  and  wine,  to  whom 
the  existence  led  by  the  poorest  of  our  agricultural  labourers 
would  seem  little  short  or  heaven  itself. 

Ground  down  and  beaten,  actually  beaten  by  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  these  poor  creatures’  habitual  fare  is  coarse  black 
bread,  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil.  Meat  they  never  see, 
wme  they  ^dom  taste.  Brigandage  is  rife  in  this  district — 
^t  surprising — nor  do  we  wonder  to  hear  that  these  peasants 
favour  the  brigands,  and  refuse  to  inform  against  them  ! 

The  brigands  at  least  reward  them  for  their  services,  so  to 
them  they  are  faithful ;  further  than  this  their  morality  does 
not  go. 

Trustworthy  observers  speak  favourably  of  the  natural 
temper  of  these  Calabrians,  tell  us  that  they  are  wonderfully 
Jiratef ul  for  a  little  kindness,  and  that  once  you  succeed  in 
overcoming  their  distrust  of  strangers,  in  whom  they  fear  to 
nnu  fresh  oppressors,  they  will  open  their  hearts  to  you  and 

^veai  sufferings  that  make  you  wonder  how  they  can  endure 
to  live. 

Here  the  one  object  of  landed  proprietors  is  to  squeeze  all 
^  squeezed  out  of  meir  unfortunate  labourers 
^<1  tenants.  Of  the  mouev  thus  obtained  not  a.  farthinw 


et  we  are  also  told  that  the  only  proprietor  in  the  place 
w  o  IS  public-spinted  and  treats  his  peasants  humanely  is  able 
to  roam^  unarmed  all  over  the  country, 

.He^mg  of  all  these  miseries,  and  of  others  numerous 

enough  to  fill  a  volume  we  heartily  wish  God  speed  to  Pro- 

fe^or  Villari  m  hm  philanthropic  crusade,  and  W  that  he 
wiU  not  long  be  the  only  politician  in  Italy  to  protest  against 
the  fat^  amthy  which,  to  quote  his  own  word^  «  has  w  long 
accepted  these  thmgs  as  an  unalterable  law  of  nature  ” 


LIVINGSTONE, 


No  mortal  Power  shall  turn  me  :  I  arise, 

And  will  go  forward,  with  my  face  for  ever 
Toward  those  Fountains  of  the  sacred  River, 
River  still  guarding  from  all  mortal  eyes 
The  hoary  Mystery  of  mysteries.” 

So  vowed  the  Pilgrim,  chief  of  a  strong  Band, 
Who  toil  to  wrest  from  Death  the  twilight  Land. 
A  deep  resolve,  more  grand  than' midnight  skies, 
Glow^  in  his  countenance  ;  but  face  and  form 
Were  marred  and  writhen  with  the  lifelong  stonUj 
While  life’s  dark  winter  snowed  uiion  his  heart, 
All  wrathful  elements  howled  forth,  Dejiart ! 
Heaven  with  remorseless  frown  above  him  bowed 
Earth  rose  in  whelming  floods  to  help  the  cloud. 


Whelmed  in  the  wild  and  terrible  morass. 

He  wades,  and  swims,  .and  flounders ;  he  is  borne 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  dark  men  forlorn. 

To  whom  the  gr<andeur8  of  his  spirit  pass 
By  glorious  contagion  ;  a  foul  mass 
Of  roes  mali^ant  o’er  the  man  outworn 
Clamour  ;  Disease  his  vitals  doth  harass. 

Draining  the  life-blood  ;  mortal  Pain  hath  tom  : 
Until  hio  faithfuls  weave  him  a  soft  bed 
Of  boughs,  and  bear  him  among  flowering  reeds 
And  lotus-paven  waters  :  overhead. 

Languid  from  anguish,  he  in  dreaming  heeds 
An  Eagle  at  dawn,  whose  ghostly  voice  is  hurled. 
As  though  he  called  one  in  another  world. 


A  world  of  waters  :  sounds  of  solemn  sea. 

As  wind  soughs  wandering  in  rushes  now : 

But  they  have  built  with  grass  and  limber  bough 
A  hut  for  him  who  fmnteth  mortally. 

**  Lord,  let  not  Hell  prevail !  be  with  me  Thou  ! 
May  I  sustain  the  load  allotted  me  ; 

And  ere  in  England  falls  the  winter  snow. 

May  I  be  there,  at  home,  with  Victory  !  .  ,  . 

’  .  .  .  Deep  is  the  desolation  of  my  soul : 

It  may  be  I  ’am  failing  ere  my  task 
Is  ended  :  in  my  wake  no  champion 
Of  Light  is  following ;  where  waters  roll 
On  fair  Nyassa,  Death’s  dark  navies  bask  ! 

Mary  lies  in  her  forest  grave  alone  1 


'  Alone  her  face,  and  one  more,  dfear  as  hers. 

Avail  red  haunting  horrors  to  dispel. 

O  my  dark  race,  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  Hell ! 
Sweet  babes  and  women,  beneath  slow  murderers  1 
Tortured  I  start  from  slumber — weeping  blurs 
Mine  eyes  for  memories  no  words  may  tell. 

.  .  .  Ere  the  young  linnet  in  a  soft  nest  stirs, 

I  would  be  home,  my  work  accomplislied  well !  ” 

.  .  .  Drearily  Day  faints  moaning  into  Night ; 

The  dark  men  sa^y  lose  their  fading  sight. 
Cowering  silent  by  the  watchfire  light. 

Beasts  growl  in  jimgles  of  llala  land  ; 

Far  nimitbirds  wail  on  Lulimala  strand  ; 

Trees  &e-illumined  murmur,  a  tall  baud. 


Ihe  barracks. 


“  Is  it  our  people  who  are  shouting  so  ?  ” 
The  dark  and  tender  follower  replies, 

^  A  buffalo  from  far  corn-fields  with  cries 


^he  proposed  alterations  in  charitable  institutions,  the 
undertook  to  say  that  the  subject  would  be  seriously  studied, 
give  no  definite  reply  before  consultinsr  with  his  colleasrues. 
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Men  scare.”  .  .  .  The  spirit  wanders  to  and  fro,' 
Like  some  dim  waters’  aimless  ebb  and  flow. 

“  Is  this  the  Luapuia  1”  .  .  .  whose  surmise 
Gently  the  man  dissolves  :  then  in  a  low 
Alien  bmgue,  and  with  faint,  filming  eyes, 

The  weary  wanderer  wistfully  inquires, 

“How  far  is  Luapuia  1”  falling  soon 
To  slumber  .  .  .  later,  after  night’s  chill  noon, 
His  boy  attendant,  running  toward  the  fires 
Out  of  the  hut,  where  both  were  sleeping,  said, 

“  Come  to  the  Master  !  for  I  am  afraid.” 


They,  rising,  hasten  to  the  cabin  door  ; 

Ami  by  a  feeble  taper,  which  adheres 
To  a  worn  wchkIcii  travelling-case,  apj^ears 
The  form  of  one  who  kneels  upon  the  floor. 

The  head  Ijowed  in  the  hands  enclasped  before 
The  bo<ly  :  reverent  they  pause  :  none  hears 
A  sound  of  breath  ;  but  louder  than  of  yore 
Tlie  watch’s  low  pulse  aflronts  forebraling  ears. 

At  length  one,  timid,  touches  the  grey  heatl. 

Stone-cold  and  silent  !  Livingstone  is  dead. 

Lifting  his  arms  to  G(k1  above  the  crowd 
Of  trampling  furies,  broken,  but  not  bowed, 

His  mighty  soul  went  out :  the  slave  in  chains 

Moans  :  the  ghost-eagle  calls  :  Hell  laughs  :  Night  reigns  ! 


been  carefully  eschewed  as  hard  and  mouthey,  his  minor 
poems  have  scarcely  been  known  to  the  most  indefatigable 
of  students,  his  Homer  even,  though  several  times  reprinted, 
may  safely  be  said  to  have  had  more  admirers  than  readers. 
Within  a  score  of  months,  however,  the  times  of  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  Chapman  may  be  said  to  have  set  in.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  collected  his  .tragedies  and  comedies  into  three  hand¬ 
some  volumes ;  the  author  of  ‘  Characteristics  of  English 
I  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Shirley’  has  given  a  detailed 
I  examination  to  the  poems  and  plays,  and  Mr.  Swinburne 
follows  with  his  brilliant  critical  essay,  which  may  be  safely 
pronounced  final  and  exhaustive.  For  the  one  momentary 
gleam  of  general  fame  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  thi 
poet  he  is  indebted  to  half  a  page  of  enthusiastic  and 
judicious  criticism  in  Lamb’s  ‘  Specimens  of  the  Dramatists,’ 
criticism  which  owes,  perhaps,  to  its  first  sentence  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  received  into  the  canons  of  taste, 
since  a  reader  admonished  that  “  of  all  the  English  play- 
writers,  Chapman,  perhaps,  approaches  nearest  to  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  descriptive  and  didactic,”  would  be  apt  to 
dive  at  once  into  the  roaring  wells  of  Chapman’s  discoloured 
tragic  style,  and,  finding  nothing  in  the  least  Shakespearian 
there,  to  discard  as  w^holly  erratic  the  ensuing  remarks,  in 
which  the  poet’s  inequality  and  imperfection  of  style,  his 
barbaric  jargon  and  hideous  obscurity,  are  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

The  present  writer  labours  under  some  disadvantage  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  George  Chapman,  since  he  has 
always  held,  with  Beddoes  and  others  of  the  last  generation, 
that  Chapman  was  one  of  the  least  vital  and  least  dramatic 
of  all  the  great  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  and  since  he 
is  conscious,  while  admitting  the  existence  in  Chapman  of 
the  qualities  of  fiery  vehemence  and  oracular  ambition, 
claimed  by  the  eminent  critics  just  referred  to,  that  these 
give  him  little  pleasure  in  comparison  with  the  constant 
irritation  produced  by  the  poet’s  incorrigible  tumidity  and 
pedantry.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  far  too  sensitive  and  delicate 
a  critic  to  avoid  mention  of  these  faults — poetic  crimes  so 
foreign  to  his  own  lyrical  genius — but  he  condones  them 
with  much  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  and  the  impression  left 
on  the  mind  of  a  reader  unacquainted  in  person  with  the 
“Shadow  of  Night”  and  “Ovid’s  Banquet  of  Sense”  will 
be,  I  venture  to  think,  that  these  are  readable  and  enjoyable 
poems.  For  my  own  part,  as  one  to  whom  nothing  in  good 
verse  has  ever  come  much  amiss,  to  whom  Cowley  and  Fulk 
Greville  are  hardly  less  dear  than  the  sweeter  and  more 
musical  Herrick  and  Herbert,  I  confess  to  have  been  often 
absolutely  baflded  in  trying  to  follow  the  slight  thread  of 
meaning  that  should  guide  the  wanderer  through  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  Chapman’s  verse ;  and  though  the  “  Shadow  d 
Night  ”  and  “  Ovid’s  Banquet  of  Sense  ”  have  been  success¬ 
fully  assailed  more  than  once,  it  has  been  less  for  any 
possible  chance  of  instruction  or  delight  in  the  plot  or  body 
of  either  poem  than  for  the  unexpected  beauty  of  such 
stray  lines  as  these : — 

She  lay,  and  seemed  a  flood  of  diamant 

Bounded  in  flesh  ;  as  still  as  Vesper^s  hair^ 

When  not  an  aspen-leaf  is  stirred  with  atV, 

or  these,  commencing  with  a  note  of  majestic  melody  worthy 
of  Shelley ; — 

Herewith  she  rose  like  the  autumnal  star. 

Fresh  burnished  in  the  lofty  ocean  flood, 

That  darts  his  glorious  influence  more  far 

Than  any  lamp  of  bright  Olympus’  brood, 

which  hide,  Uke  exotic  flowers  of  strange  perfume,  in  the 
recesses  of  **  that  dense  and  torrid  iuncrle  of  crood  and  bad 


VII. 

The  Ixxly  calls  upon  abysmal  gloom  : 

Strange  frondage  murinurs  in  a  darkling  morn : 
Orphaned  men  cower  round  the  fires  forlorn  : 

Nile  shrouds  his  fountains  :  the  dim  living  tomb 
Of  Africa  still  closed,  Death’s  blank-eyed  doom. 

No  face  beloved,  no  land  where  he  wa.s  born. 
Guerdons  the  wamor  !  N  o  prayed-for  bloom 
Of  home-love  crowns  him,  ere  the  year  outworn ; 
But  while  faint  eyes  look  far  away  with  tiaist. 
Death  spurns  the  soul’s  quenched  altir  in  the  dust ! 
.  .  .  Is  all,  then,  failure  I  Lives  no  Father  there  ? 
Do  living  hearts  but  supplicate  dead  air  ? 

Is  this  the  end  of  the  Frometlieau 
Indomitable,  all-enduring  Man  I 


VIII. 

Who  ciills  it  Failure? 

God  fulfils  the  prayer  : 

He  is  at  home ;  he  rests ;  the  work  is  done. 

He  hath  not  failed,  who  fails  like  Livingstone  I 
Badiiuit  diiulems  all  conquerors  wear 
Pale  Ijefore  his  magnificent  desj)air ; 

And  whatsTHJver  kingdoms  men  have  won, 

He  triumphs  dead,  defeated,  and  alone, 

W’ho  learned  sublimely  to  endure  and  dare! 

For  holy  IjjilKmr  is  the  very  end ; 

Duty  man’s  crown,  aiul  his  eternal  Friend  ; 

Ile;ison  from  Cliaos  wards  the  world’s  grand  whole 
All  Nature  hath  Love’s  martyrdom  for  go;il. 

Who  nobly  toils,  though  none  be  nigh  to  see, 

He  only  lives ;  he  lives  eternally. 


IX. 

Night  melts  in  glory;  royal-robed  Sun 
Glowingly  dee|)ens,  like  a  martial  blare. 

Awakening  mountiin,  lake,  mid  forest  fair; 

Assumes  ;ill  Africa  for  roval  throne. 

Slaves,  to  the  height  of  their  great  ma.ster  grown, 
With  souls  unfettered  mid  free  limbs,  prepare 
The  wondrous  march,  whose  Eurojie-shamiug  care 
Made  all  his  faithful  foilitude  our  own ; 

Eiishrineil  for  men  the  Man  magnanimous, 

A  lieacon  for  all  races  mid  for  us ! 

Vet  if  no  rumour  hiul  survived  the  grave, 

If  Jill  were  whelmed  in  dark  Ilala’s  w'ave. 

Yon  very  w’imkIs  and  watei-s  in  their  dim 
Hemls  w'ould  have  lost  no  memory  of  him  I 
They,  ill  their  mystic  message  to  all  Time, 

Ami  jdl  the  w'orlds,  have  thrilled  w'ith  the  sublime 
Story  of  man :  Nature’s  iiiimorLd  life, 

FetHling  on  our  ow'ii  love  and  toil  jind  strife. 

Springs  retransfigured  to  a  Soul’s  fair  flower 
In  her  due  order  ami  ajijMiinted  hour. 

As  higher  or  lower  lives  inform  with  |K)wer. 

So  in  the  smile  of  some  Divine  <leep  Peace, 

Our  faithful  find  from  storms  of  Earth  release. 

Hoden  Noel, 


that  dense  and  torrid  jungle  of  good  and  bad 
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verses.”  Since  enjoyment,  whether  of  a  purely  intellectual 
or  of  a  semi-sensuous  kind,  may  reasonably  be  claimed  as 
the  chief  or  only  attainable  good  from  poetry,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  how  far  that  which  is  expressed  with  a  laborious 
defiance  of  all  rules  of  style  so  determined  as  to  render  it 
often  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  most  patient  student, 
and  which,  in  addition,  when  intelligible,  is  discordant,  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  malodorous,  how  far  such  poetry  can  be  said 
to  demand  or  repay  such  lengthy  and  loving  criticism  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  here  expended  on  it.  And  were  Chap¬ 
man  alone  discussed  in  this  volume  that  bears  his  name, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  later  poet  had 
wasted  on  a  somewhat  thankless  task  the  splendid  wealth 
of  his  eloquence  and  his  insight.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
book  is  in  reahty  a  homily  on  various  most  important 
poetic  doctrines,  and  Chapman  only  the  text  referred  to 
again  and  again  for  illustration  or  warning. 

The  discussion  of  what  truly  constitutes  obscurity  in 
style  fills  the  earlier .  pages,  and  is  as  full  of  originality  as 
of  vigour  and  penetrative  analytic  power.  Taking  Chap¬ 
man  as  an  example  of  a  writer  who  is  truly  obscure,  he 
contrasts  him  with  Mr.  Browning,  as  with  one  who  has 
been  falsely  charged  with  obscurity.  The  position  is  new 
and  at  first  sight  paradoxical,  but  it  is  argued  with  con¬ 
summate  and  convincing  dexterity.  It  is  a  temptation  to 
quote  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  which  the  causes  of 
the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Browning’s  style  are  examined.  We 
must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  excerpt,  typical 
of  the  eloquent  vigour  of  the  whole. 

If  there  is  any  great  quality  more  perceptible  than  another  in  Mr. 
Browning’s  intellect  it  is  his  decisive  and  incisive  faculty  of  thought, 
his  sureness  and  intensity  of  perception,  his  rapid  and  trenchant 
resolution  of  aim.  To  charge  him  with  obscurity  is  about  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  to  call  Lynceus  purblind  or  to  complain  of  the  sluggish 
action  of  the  telegraphic  wire.  He  is  something  too  much  the 
reverse  of  obscure;  he  is  too  brilliant  and  subtle  for  the  ready 
reader  of  a  ready  writer  to  follow  with  any  certainty  the  track  of 
an  intelligence  which  moves  with  such  incessant  rapidity,  or  even  to 
realise  with  what  spider-like  swiftness  and  sagacity  his  building 
spirit  leaps  and  lightens  to  and  from  and  backward  and  forward  as  it 
lives  along  the  animated  line  of  its  labour,  springs  from  thread  to 
thread  and  darts  from  centre  to  circumference  of  the  glittering  and 
quivering  web  of  living  thought  woven  from  the  inexhaustible  stores 
of  bis  perception  and  kindled  from  the  inexhaustible  fire  of  his 
imagination. 

Is  it,  however,  too  much  to  assert  that  the  mere  rapidity 
of  thought  would  not  be  enough  to  account  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  such  almost  inexplicable  poems  as  Master 
Hughues  of  Saxe-Gotha  ”  unless  we  were  to  admit  another 
quality  to  be  co-existent  with  lightning  speed  of  thought 
m  Mr.  Browning,  namely,  a  strange  thickness  of  poetic 
utterance,  an  occasional  impediment  of  lyrical  speech  ?  So 
much  granted,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  position  seems  to  me  unas¬ 
sailable.  Far  otherwise  is  the  obscurity  of  Chapman,  as 
lie  points  out,  a  darkness  not  of  expression  but  of  thought, 
a  murkiness  bom  of  the  vehement  desire  of  production  upon  a 
brain  fretted  nearly  into  complete  sterility,  and  illuminated 
only  at  those  rare  sane  moments  when  he  was  willing,  to 
use  his  own  words  on  quite  another  occasion. 

To  sort  from  this  most  brave  and  pompous  sign. 

Leaving  a  little  my  ecliptic  line. 

There  is  one  point  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  touched 
upon  that  seems  to  show  either  a  marvellous  lack  of  ear  in 
Chapman  or  an  extraordinary  corruptness  in  his  texts — I 
mean  the  frequency  in  which  rhyming  couplets  occur  as 
preposterously  unmetrical  as  this  : — 

Dear  mistress,  if  poor  wishes  heaven  would  hear, 

I  would  not  choose  the  empire  of  the  water, 

ivhich  must  strike  the  veriest  deaf-mute  as  discords  more 

ideous  than  any  ever  composed  by  an  educated  poet  before 
or  .since.  r  ./  r 

Before  entering  on  the  examination  of  Chapman’s  come- 
es  and  tragedies  in  detail,  Mr.  Swinburne  gives  a  very 
careful  summary  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of 
0  Second  Maiden’s  Tragedy,”  a  fine  play  which  has 
rne  m  succession  several  names  of  distinction.  It  was 
^  1824,  with  a  brief  introduction  stating 
a  the  manuscript  had  been  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
1  lam,  Thomas,  and  then  Eobert  Goughe ;  that  these 
ames  were  then  erased  to  make  way  for  that  of  George 
apman ;  and  that,  last  of  all,  to  be  supplanted  by  Wil¬ 


liam  Shakespeare.  The  last  claim  rests  on  no  evidence 
external  or  internal ;  but  the  points  of  likeness  between  it 
and  Chapman  s  “  Revenge  for  Honour,”  a  tragedy  which, 
though  extremely  unlike  the  author’s  other  authenticated 
works,  has  never  yet  been  called  in  question  as  dubious,  are 
so  striking  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  able  to  make  out 
a  very  strong  case  in  its  favour.  He  adds  to  the  names  of 
Chapman,  Massinger,  and  Tourneur,  as  possible  sponsors  of 
this  unclaimed  offspring  of  the  Elizabethan  muse,  that  of 
Middleton,  whose  fitful  and  pliant  hand  he  thinks  may  bo 
detected  in  some  of  the  scenes.  The  dissection  of  this  play 
gives  the  author  occasion,  in  one  of  his  happy  parentheses, 
to  adjudge,  with  rare  delicacy  and  skill,  a  place  in  our 
literature  to  that  ig^nis  fatuusoi  poetry,  the  mysterious  and 
unshapen  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes. 

Into  the  critical  and  historical  review  of  the  tragedies 
based  on  contemporary  French  annals  we  have  not  space  to 
enter  at  any  length,  referring  the  reader  to  this  section  of 
the  essay  in  particular,  as  one  peculiarly  happy  in  illustra¬ 
ting  the  qualities  of  the  eminent  critic.  Mr.  Swinburne 
contends  against  the  wholly  damnatory  verdict  given  against 
the  tragedies  by  Dryden,  and  many  since  his  day,  discovering 
in  them  notable  merits  of  a  weighty  and  robust  kind  where 
less  genial  students  may  find  little  but  the  dulness  of 
pedantry  or  the  mouthiness  of  rant.  Webster,  the  second 
among  English  tragic  poets  (Mr.  Swinburne  says  the  third), 
commended  Chapman  more  highly  than  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  or,  at  least,  in  numerating  them  mentioned  his 
name  first,  and  expressed  his  warm  appreciation  of  “  that 
full  and  heightened  style”  in  which  he  considered  his 
tragedies  to  be  written.  Such  praise,  from  such  a  man, 
may  not  lightly  be  passed  over ;  yet  Chapman’s  last 
and  most  friendly  apologist  finds  himself  forced  to 
admit  that  “the  height  indeed  is  somewhat  giddy,  and 
the  fulness  too  often  tends  or  threatens  to  dilate 
into  tumidity.”  Of  these  French  tragedies,  “Bussy 
D’Ambois  ”  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  being 
full  of  soliloquies  and  declamatory  passages  that  have 
a  true  ring  of  epic  poetry  about  them,  and  being  at  least  as 
nearly  allied  to  a  play  as  the  essentially  undramatic  mind 
of  Chapman  could  make  it.  Of  the  comedies  two  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  readable :  “  All  Fools,”  which  is  in  blank 

verse,  a  whirligig  of  vain  humours  and  base  love,  which  is 
undoubtedly  put  together  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and 
some  humour  of  a  lumbering  sort,  and  “  May  Day,”  a 
“  coil  to  make  wit  and  women  friends,”  a  still  madder 
extravagance  in  prose.  But  these  plays,  certainly  the  most 
amusing  productions  of  Chapman’s  genius,  are  in  no  sense 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  estimate  of  women  through¬ 
out  is  base  to  the  last  degree ;  no  dramatist  of  the  period 
satirises  the  other  sex  with  such  malignant  and  persistent 
sarcasm  as  Chapman.  It  is  a  point  that  seriously  militates 
against  any  claim  he  may  put  forward  to  greatness,  since 
perhaps  nothing  displays  the  inherent  littleness  of  an 
imaginative  writer  more  than  the  petulance  or  affected 
indignation  with  w’hich  he  presumes  to  regard  the  world  of 
woman.  The  w’hole  series  of  Chapman’s  comedies  and 
tragedies  contains,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  woman  whose 
chastity  is  superior  to  temptation,  whose  wit  is  adaptable  to 
other  purposes  than  those  of  greedy  or  amatory  intrigue, 
or  whose  disposition  presents  any  of  those  features  of 
sweetness  and  fidelity  which  it  is  the  delight  of  a  high- 
minded  poet  to  dwell  upon  and  to  extol.  Chapman  appears 
among  the  courtly  poets  of  his  day  as  a  clownish  and 
pachydermatous  pedant,  the  veriest  dunce  in  the  school 
of  love,  wanting  in  tact,  in  delicacy,  in  intuition.  Ovid  s 
Banquet  of  Sense  ”  may  be  considered  as  written  wholly 
from  a  man’s  point  of  view,  and  as  a  study  of  a  psychico- 
physiological  kind,  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  The 
Amorous  Zodiac,”  probably  the  most  preposterous  offering 
ever  laid  at  the  shrine  of  womanly  beauty  ?  The  coarse 
and  blundering  Englishman,  whose  want  of  tact  figures  so 
funnily  in  Henri  Murger’s  ‘  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme, 
might  have  found  an  original  in  this  ungainly  amorist,  who 
creates  a  whole  Zodiac  out  of  his  lady’s  joints,  and  who 
apostrophises  one  prominent  feature  in  this  intelligible  and 
graceful  manner : — 

It  U  thy  noie,  stern  to  thy  hark  of  love. 

Or  which,  pine-like,  doth  crown  a  flowery  grove. 
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We  refer  the  discreet  reader  somewhat  diffidently  to 
some  Landorian  passages  of  invective  on  pages  54,  55,  and 
71,  entering,  as  we  do,  fully  into  the  humour  and  spirit  of 
them,  without  being  quite  sure  that  in  an  essay  of  this 
kind  they  are  either  well-timed  or  specially  effective.  More 
to  our  taste  are  some  entirely  wise  and  just  strictures  upon 
the  foolish  inconsistency  which  marks  the  present  practice 
of  arbitrary  censorship  in  stage  affairs;  the  stupid  igno¬ 
rance  which  admits  to  the  public  the  worst  of  small  French 
farces,  while  it  rigidly  excludes  the  masterpieces  of  Hugo 
and  Alfieri.  But  we  pass  over  these  also  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  before  closing  on  the  last  few  pages  of  the  whole 
book,  containing  as  thoy  do  a  statement  of  the  relative 
position  of  such  giants  of  poetry  as  Jonson  and  Chapman, 
and  such  gods  of  poetry  as  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  in 
language  that  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  almost  unrivalled  in 
English  prose,  outside  Milton  and  Landor,  for  its  fulness 
of  thought,  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  majestic  melody  of 
expression.  The  faults  that  once  may  have  disfigured -Mr. 
Swinburne’s  prose  are  proved  by  this  splendid  peroration  to 
.  be  as  superficial  as  the  mannerisms  of  his  poetry,  nor  did 
**Bothwell”  prove  his  power  of  self-restraint  in  verse  more 
finally  and  triumphantly  than  this  close  of  the  essay  on 
Chapman  proves  his  complete  mastery  of  English  prose. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


MR.  SniGWICK  ON  THE  METHODS  OF  ETHICS. 

The  Methods  of  Ethics.  By  Hc-nry  JSidgwick,  M.A.,  Lecturer  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

[First  Notic€.'\ 

The  ethical  speculations  which  are  produced  by  our 
two  older  universities  are  not  always  of  a  highly  intellectual 
character.  Indeed,  the  example  of  one  writer,  at  least, 
would  appear  to  suggest  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
goody  hortatory  talk  on  moral  subjects,  though  wholly 
devoid  of  scientific  value,  passes  as  ethics  at  these  not  too 
vigilant  seats  of  learning.  It  is,  therefore,  a  peculiarly 
gratifying  circumstance  when  either  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  sends  into  the  field  of  literature  a  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  having  genuine  originality  and  undoubted  power.  Mr. 
Sidgwick’s  new  volume,  which  has  been  anticipated  with 
much  pleasurable  curiosity  by  those  who  have  traced  a  singular 
acuteness  and  comprehensiveness  of  'view  in  his  occasional 
critiques,  possesses  merits  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  make 
us  forget  for  a  long  while  the  sorry  essays  of  disqualified 
men,  and  permanently  to  heighten  the  reputation  of  the 
author’s  university  for  exact  philosophic  thought. 

The  aim  of  the  volume  is  well  defined  by  the  author  in 
his  Preface 


It  ifi  not  in  tho  main,  metaphyaical  or  psychological:  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  dogmatic  or  directly  practical ;  it  does  net  deal,  except 
by  way  of  illustration,  with  the  history  of  ethical  thought;  in  a 
sense  it  might  be  said  to  be  not  even  critical,  since  it  is  only  quite 
incidentally  that  it  offers  any  criticism  of  the  systems  of  individual 
moralists.  It  claims  to  be  an  examination,  at  once  expository  and 
critical,  of  tho  different  methods  of  obtaining  reasoned  convictions 
os  to  what  ought  to  be  done  which  are  to  be  found— either  explicit 
or  implicit— in  the  moral  consciousness  of  mankind  generally  ;  and 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  developed,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  by  individual  thinkers,  and  worked  up  into  the  systems 
now  historical. 


It  may  be  remarked  on  this  programme  that  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick  appears  to  recognise  no  proper  ethical  method  which 
is  not  discoverable  in  the  common  moral  convictions  of 
men,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  in  discussing  Mr.  Spencer’s 
attempt  to  deduce  rules  of  conduct  from  a  fundamental 
conception  of  life,  ho  tacitly  allows  tho  ^rima  facie  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  method.  Yet  with  this  apparent  exception 
the  author  not  only  seeks  the  basis  of  his  methods  in  the 
processes  of  moral  common  sense,  but,  what  is  more, 
assumes  that  such  methods,  however  highly  rationalised, 
cannot  conduct  to  conclusions  substantially  different  from 
the  rules  of  ordinary  morality.  It  is  well  to  note,  too,  the 
relation  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  line  of  inquiry  as  defined  by  him¬ 
self  U‘ar8  to  the  proof  of  the  several  rival  ethical  first 
principles.  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  the  worthlessness 
of  a  method  of  constructing  rules  of  right  conduct  does 
not  affect  the  validity  of  the  principle  or  standard  of  moral 
value  adopted.  Sometimes,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  points  out,  in 
tho  case  of  these  iutuitioual  systems  which  refer  all  the  obli¬ 


gatory  force  of  morality  to  the  divine  will,  and  yet  seek 
to  discover  what  is  morally  binding  by  simple  intuition,  the 
method  has  a  very  loose  connection  with  the  principle. 
Yet  since  ethics  is  distinctively  a  science  of  practice,  to  show 
that  no  available  or  conceivable  method  can  help  us  to  con¬ 
dense  a  given  ideal  into  solid  rules  would  assuredly  be  either 
to  destroy  the  claims  of  this  ideal  as  a  standard  of  conduct, 
or  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  ethical  science  alto¬ 
gether.  And,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  Mr.  Sidgwick 
clearly  recognises  this  relation  of  the  practicability  to  the 
ideal  truth  of  a  moral  principle. 

The  writer  in  carrying  out  this  proposed  investigation 
displays  fine  critical  power,  and  a  wide  grasp  of  the  mutual 
implications  and  other  connections  'of  the  various  proposi¬ 
tions  he  discusses.  In  some  respects  his  line  of  remark, 
passing  from  one  view  of  a  subject  to  another,  and  prima 
fade  opposed,  and  patiently  seeking  the  pure  logicjid  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  the  controversial  reactions,  reminds  one  of  a 
Platonic  dialogue,  for  which,  in  its  thoroughness  and 
impartiality,  it  offers  no  unworthy  substitute.  Of  these 
peculiar  excellences,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  a 
vivid  idea  in  a  mere  review,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  the  general  drift  of  the  writer’s  aigumemfc, 
and  some  of  ^he  points  which  present  peculiar  interest  to 
the  ethical  student. 

The  First  Book  enters  into  the  several  aspects  of  ethical 
speculation  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  gain 
clear  notions  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  of  the  methods 
employed.  The  author  distinguishes  two  conceptions  of 
ethics  according  as  the  object  of  investigation  is  a  final  end, 
the  good,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  duty,  law,  moral  rule.  The 
prominence  of  the  former  conception  in  the  Greek  systems 
accounts,  says  the  writer,  for  some  of  their  most  striking 
peculiarities.  The  postulate  of  both  kinds  of  ethical 
investigation  is  that,  in  any  given  circumstances,  there  is 
some  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  this  can 
be  known.  There  are  two  prima  fade  rational  ends, 
namely,  perfection  and  happiness.  Each  of  these,  too, 
may  be  sought  for  the  individual  subject,  or  universally. 
Finally  there  are  the  systems  which  take  as  their  first  prin¬ 
ciple  certain  rules  absolutely  prescribed,  namely  the  several 
forms  of  the  intuitive  theory  of  morality.  Thus  there  are 
five  possible  methods,  those  of  individual  and  universal 
perfection,  of  individual  and  universal  happiness,  and  of 
intuitive  right.  But  since  universal  perfection  has  never 
been  made  a  basis  of  morality,  and  individual  perfection 
is  commonly  conceived  as  the  result  of  virtue  and  obedience 
to  moral  rule,  the  first  two  methods  do  not  need  special 
consideration.  In  this  way  we  obtain  three  methods 
answering  to  the  objects  individual  happiness,  universal 
happiness,  and  absolute  moral  rule,  that  is  to  say  the 
methods  of  Egoism,  Utilitarianism,  and  Intuitioniam. 
These  methods  correspond,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  ably  points  out 
(pp.  10-12),  to  various  impulses  of  the  human  mind,  so 
that  the  same  person  at  different  times  is  inclined  to  accept 
and  to  act  upon  each  one  of  them.  Further,  they  alike  recog¬ 
nise  what  is  right  or  desirable  in  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  do  not  require  a  previous  construction  by  theoretical 
politics  of  an  ideal  or  perfect  type  of  society.  Again,  iu 
the  author’s  view,  each  of  these  ethical  conceptions  involves 
the  existence  of  a  moral  reason  which  is  a  faculty  of 
apprehending  truth,  though  invariably  attended  by  a 
specific  emotion,  and  further  is  a  distinct  spring  of  action. 
Thus  the  Egoist,  the  Universal  Hedonist,  and  the  Intuitivist 
can  alike  speak  of  the  “  reasonableness  ”  of  certain  condu(^ 
the  perception  of  which  must  be  attended  by  a  certain 
desire. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  been  able  to  steer  clear  of 
that  psychological  treatment  of  ethical  questions  which  ho 
appears  somewhat  to  disparage.  But  the  assumption  that 
the  reasonableness  of  conduct  is  an  adequate  motive  to 
action  will  obviously  be  affected  by  the  truth  or  falsity 
the  psychological  proposition  that  the  sole  end  of  action  is 
pleasure  (including  the  absence  of  pain).  Accordingly  the 
writer  is  led  to  digress  from  his  main  line  of  inquiry  in 
order  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  Mill  that  desiring  * 
thing  and  thinking  it  pleasant  are  two  parts  of  the  same 
phenomenon.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  omits  ^  to 
interpret  Mill’s  proposition  by  help  of  the  latter’s  doctrine . 
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of  habit,  which  teaches  that  the  impulse  to  pursue  an  proceeds  by  individual  comparison  of  the  results  of  different 
object,  and  so  the  desire  for  it,  can  outlive  the  pleasure  actions  supplemented  by  the  teaching  of  collective  expe- 
which  was  necessary  to  its  formation.  It  strikes  us  that  rience,  so  far  as  it  is  preserved  in  our  common  moral 

Mr.  Sidgwick  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  either  left  maxims.  The  author  has,  of  course,  an  easy  task  in 

this  psychological  region  wholly  unexplored,  or  had  gone  a  showing  how  very  loose  and  unscientific  are  most  of  the 
little  deeper  into  its  central  intricacies.  The  rehabilitation  rules  of  happiness,  and  he  is  very  successful  in  enumerating 
of  Butler’s  doctrine  that  antecedently  to,  and  so  inde-  the  several  influences  which  contribute  to  this  result  Very 
pendently  of,  experiences  of  pleasure  certain  things,  such  thoughtful  and  Aluable  are  his  remarks  on  the  effects  of 
as  the  objects  of  the  bodily  appetites,  are  desired,  might  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  the  subjective  phenomena  of 

with  advantage  have  adjusted  itself  to  newer  conceptions  of  pleasure  as  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  conduct  (pp.  131-3V 

mental  developinent.  Mr.  Sidgwick  appears  to  us  here  to  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  seems  to  us  to  put  the  ^e 
adopt  too  unscientific  and  popular  a  notion  of  end  or  against  the  commensurability  of  pleasures  rather  too 
motive.  By  motive  he  here  means  the  object  distinctly  strongly  when  he  rejects  the  method  of  Plato  (and  of  Mill) 
thought  of  in  action ;  though  further  on  in  the  work  he  for  estimating  the  relative  value  of  sensual  and  refined 
allows,  after  Mr.  Mill,  that  a  condition  of  the  attainment  of  intellectual  pleasures.  If  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
certain  ends,  notably  the  individual’s  aggregate  happiness,  a  priori  that  the  capacity  for  the  latter  destroys  the  capacity 
is  the  diversion  of  the  mind  from  them  to  certain  of  their  for  the  former,  then  the  fact  that  men  frequently  exchange 
objective  means.  This  absence  of  severe  scientific  scrutiny  the  first  for  the  second  ns  ruling  ends  of  Ufe^  rarely,  if  ever, 
presents  itself  rather  conspicuously  to  us  in  the  author’s  the  second  for  the  first,  seems  to  supply  a  reasonable  ground 
explanation  of  fox-hunting  as  a  moral  process  (page  36).  for  calling  the  latter  better.  In  examining  the  relation  of 
This  is  a  case  of  sonae  difficulty,  since  the  real  determining  Egoism  to  duty  as  recognised  by  common  sense,  Mr.  Sidgwick 
force  is  not  something  which  follows  (the  “  end  ”  in  its  I  has  merely  to  repeat  in  precise  and  systematic  form  the 
primary  meaning),  but  something  which  accompanies  the  objections  of  all  previous  opponents  of  this  system.  He 
activity.  Without  attempting  to  argue  this  point  fully,  we  thinks  neither  legal,  social,  nor  internal  sanctions  are,  in 
may  just  point  out  that  during  the  cha^  the  concentration  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  adequate  to  \he 
of  the  mind  on  the  final  result  (the  killing  of  the  fox)  is  reconcilement  of  duty  and  individual  happiness.  A  highly 
partly  a  voluntary  and  rational  direction  of  the  mental  I  critical  reader  may  perhaps  raise  the  objection  that  in  some 
activities  according  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  enjoy-  of  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  decides  that  a  life 
ment,  the  complex  pleasures  of  the  pursuit  itself.  The  of  virtue  is  not  the  happiest,  he  is  assuming  a  possibility  of 
instinctive  ingredient  in  this  pursuit,  again,  may  be  explained  comparing  amounts  of  pleasure  which  he  has  just  before 
as  in  part  the  impulse  of  spontaneous  energy,  which  is  denied  to  the  Egoist. 

always  pleasurable,  and  in  part  the  habit  of  making  any  Having  disposed  of  the  method  of  Empirical  Egoism,  Mr. 
new  object  pre^nted— however  indifferent  in  itself — a  point  |  Sidgwick  inquires  how  far  its  deficiencies  can  be  made  good 
of  pursuit ;  which  habit  again  represents  an  endless  number  by  scientific  deduction.  Here  the  writer  has  to  meet  the  doc- 
of  experiences  of  pleasurable  activity  in  the  past.  The  trine  of  Mr.  Spencer  as  taught  in  the  Social  Statics.”  Wo 
only  case  in  which  the  force  of  desire  is  not  translatable  I  think  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  succeeded  in  showing  (pp.  163-174) 
into  terms  of  pleasurable  feeling — though  the  conscious-  how  very  vague  and  impracticable  a  notion  is  “  the  duo 
ness  of  this  picture  at  the  moment  of  action  may  range  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,”  from  which  Mr.  Spencer  seeks 
through  all  possible  degrees  of  distinctness — is  that  of  the  j  to  derive  his  theory  of  happiness  and  moral  conduct ;  and 
sympathetic  desires  where  there  seems  no  ascertainable  we  would  heartily  recommend  these  considerations  to  all 
ratio  ^tween  the  strength  of  the  active  impulses  and  the  j  who  are  impatient  of  the  rough  empiricism  which  rules 
intensity  of  the  personal  gratification  normally  resulting,  in  morals,  and  yet  are  unwilling  to  take  refuge  in  meta- 
But  this  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  com-  physical  hypotheses.  The  conclusion  to  which  this  critical 
plexity  of  S3mpathy,  the  external  object  on  which  thought  examination  leads  is  thus  expressed : — 
is  fixed  in  this  case  being  itself  a  mode  of  pleasure.  We  seem,  then,  forced  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  scientific  short 

In  the  remainder  of  the  First  Book  Mr  Sidirwick  is  ascertainment  of  the  right  means  to  the  individual’s 

ppied  in  further  cleans  up  the  nature  ani  muS  rela-  "bTeru.  Sf;  r Vol 

lions  oi  tne  methods  to  be  discussed.  He  touches  on  the  instead  of  a  clear  principle  universally  valid,  we  only  get  at  best  a 
question  of  Free  Will  in  its  bearing  on  ethics ;  and  thinks  and  general  rule,  based  on  considerations  which  it  is  impor- 

that  though  the  cumulative  argument  in  favour  ofadeter-  overlook,  but  the  relative  value  of  which  we  can  only 

minism  is  almost  overwhelming  yet  it  is  neutralisedV  the 

immediate  declaration  of  consciousness  in  favour  of  freedom  wt  r  ‘x*  xi-x 

It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Sidgwick,  with  his  usual  accuiTy  /T 

and  impartiality,  points  out  Lw  very  limited  must  be  Ae  Tv  V  “ 

nlay  of  volitional  snontaneitv  t!  by  his  cntic._  Mr  Spencer  appears  to  us  to_cal  m  the  aid 


Dlav  of  voUHotiqI  -X  •  -x  T  -T  tT  “1®  cntic.  Mr.  fepencer  appears  to  us  to  call  m  the  aid 

appears  as  if  in  loavi'n  supposing  it  to  exist.  It  organic  adaptation  in  bringing  about  the  harmony  of 

necessarilv  involvpd  ^  f  of  freedom  as  not  desires  with  the  objective  conditions  of  happiness,  not  as 

himself  to  Kanf  Afr  ^vi  ^  *  V  i  and  so  opposing  something  “better”  than  conscious  comparison  and  choice, 

plZ  nroL^  f  T  as  his  critic  supposes  (p.  166),  but  as  something  which  ma; 

be  noticed  here  ^iq  ®  ^  be  relied  on  as  certain  where  the  other  is  impossible.  Yet 

between  Ecroistio  anri  draws  supposing  Mr.  Spencer  had  maintained  that  the 

of  which  he  ricrhfl  ^iversa  is  ic  Hedomsm,  to  the  latter  instinctive  adaptation  is  better  than  the  conscious  where 
ar^blf  r  T  ^tili  an^ism  The  comparison  cannot  be  exact,  he  would  not  necessarily  be 

Professor  Ornte  *1  t  *  force,  following  the  late  guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  which  he  is  ingeniously  accused  by 

qXTn  °f  Terences  of  employing  a  method  of  comparison 

the  HedonUtic  math  of  Intuitionism  into  opjgr  to  prove  that  method’s  untrustworthincss.  For 

method  Afr  ®  to  the  Intmtive  nntrustworthiness  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  he 

proceduTP  apr.rxT.rr distinguishes  thr^  varieties  of  logical  defines  veiy  clearly  as  partial,  and  he  would  be  quite  war- 
action  a  nn*  intuited  is  a  particular  ranted  in  maintaining  that  the  comparison  of  the  results 

connecfmrr  ^  final  philosophical  principle  happiness)  of  unconscious  organic  change,  and  conscious 

careful  nnnl  *  ^les.  This  First  Book  closes  with  a  untrustworthy  calculation  is  one  of  the  cases  of  trustworthy 

resTof  as  distinguished  from  right,  the  calculation.  James  Sully. 

conscious  pf  nothing  is  ultimately  good  except 

mete ^  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  LIFE  ON  THE  UPPER  THAMES, 

a  ^  Lgoism.  The  writer  follows  Butler  in  ascribing  Xi/e  oh  tho  Upper  Thames.  By  H.  R.  Robertson.  London ;  Virtue 

vid^/r  to  self-love,  or  the  pursuit  of  indi-  Spalding,  and  Co. 

rtt  ^  .  fPPi^ess,  and  he  seeks  to  investigate  the  methods  This  is  a  very  genuine  book,  performing  in  a  pleasant  and 


LIFE  ON  THE  UPPER  THAMES. 

Life  OH  the  Upper  Thames.  By  H.  R.  Robertson.  London ;  Virtue 
Spalding,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  genuine  book,  performing  in  a  pleasant  and 


of  h  .  seexs  to  investigate  tne  methods  This  is  a  very  genuine  ooox,  periuimuig  lu  »  ^^xcoo^xx^ 

of  ^11  scientifically  accurate  rules  of  prudence.  First  adequate  manner  what  it  professes  to  do — to  give  sketches 
>  there  is  the  method  of  Empirical  Egoism,  which  by  pen  and  pencil  of  the  locality  so  well  known  to  us  in  a 
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general  way.  The  painter  and  the  holiday-maker  know 
the  Thames  at  certain  points  and  under  certain  aspects,  but 
Mr.  Eobertson  has  made  himself  at  home  upon  it,  become 
intimate  with  all  the  people  gaining  their  bread  on  its 
banks,  boating,  fishing,  shooting,  osier-cutting,  and  so  forth, 
and  with  all  the  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  that  live  in  its 
waters  or  on  its  banks. 

The  subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  narrow  one,  but  j 
the  variety  of  matter  and  incidents  dealt  with,  all  of  a 
homely  intimate  sort,  is  quite  enough,  and  the  very  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  field  is  an  advantage,  enabling  the  author  and 
artist  to  make  it  all  his  own,  and  to  preserve  a  certain  unity 
throughout.  A  month  or  two  ago  we  had  through  our 
hands  a  book  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  though  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale,  *  The  Bavarian  Highlands,’  pub¬ 
lished  first  in  Munich,  and  lately  translated  into  English 
and  republished  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall.  Here  the 
interest  lay  in  **  the  account  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  people,”  as  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  *  Thames,’  but  the  land¬ 
scape  element,  illustrated  as  the  book  is  by  half-a-dozen 
landscape-painters  of  the  southern  German  school,  over¬ 
powered  the  **  Life,”  and  numberless  sketches  of  places  one 
is  unacquainted  with  become  tedious.  We  are  glad  this  evil 
is  avoided  in  *  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames.’  Nothing  is  so 
ready  and  easy  as  to  give  views  of  the  picturesque  points 
and  places,  and  this  has  been  done  over  and  over  again  by 
landscape-painters  on  the  same  field.  In  Mr.  Robertson’s 
volume  it  is  truly  the  **  Life,”  not  the  scenery,  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  that  is  dwelt  upon  and  described,  the  illustrations 
being  nearly  forty  large  designs,  and  a  like  number  of  small 
ones,  which  are  very  charming  for  the  most  part,  following 
the  plan  invented  by  Thomas  Bewick,  of  showing  birds  and 
beasts  in  their  native  haunts,  or  characteristically  employed. 
Among  the  large  designs  we  may  mention  **  The  Dipping 
Place,”  a  lovely  cottage  bn  the  edge  of  the  stream  with 
steps  into  it,  where  the  housewife  fills  her  pail ;  “  Opening 
a  Lock,”  in  which  both  figures  and  landscape  background 
give  a  charming  sense  of  summer ;  **  Water  Lilies,”  two 
girls  pushing  about  in  a  boat  imder  shade  of  the  alders, 
where  the  lilies  float  on  the  bright  surface  of  the  water ; 

Dibbing  for  Chub,”  showing  us  the  patient  rod-fisher 
leaning  l^hind  the  pollard  willows  where  ho  can  see  and 
not  be  seen.  The  action  of  this  figure  is  a  true  study  from 
nature,  as  indeed  the  majority  of  the  figures  in  characteristic 
actions  are. 

The  smaller  illustrations,  vignettes  at  the  ends  of  the 
chapters,  are  equally  good,  although  they  relate  not  to  the 
human  kind  but  to  the  other  **Life”  of  the  locality.  In 
motive  they  remind  us  of  old  Bewick’s  tail-pieces,  so 
delightful  in  the  old  time  ;  but  these  are,  necessarily,  done 
in  the  quite  modem  style  of  wood-engraving,  very  masterly 
and  beautifully  cut,  but  in  a  mechanical  and  smooth  man¬ 
ner  compared  with  the  work  of  the  Newcastle  master,  who 
cut  as  well  as  drew  his  engravings  with  his  own  hands. 
We  may  draw  attention  to  “  Coots,”  at  page  152,  as  being 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Bewick ;  also  ‘‘Moor-hens,”  page  145  ; 
“Water-wagtails,”  page  129;  “Frogs,”  page  118;  “Pea- 
wits;”  “Dab-chicks;”  “Pike;”  and,  above  all  of  these, 
the  “  Flight  of  Swallows  ”  at  page  27.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  memorable  things  the  writer  remembers 
was  an  innumerable  quantity  of  starlings,  swarming  on  an 
autumn  afternoon  on  the  Thames,  which  this  vignette  recalls 
to  mind.  The  number  was  so  vast  that  the  sound  of  their 
rising  into  the  air  from  a  line  of  great  trees,  and  returning 
again,  was  like  the  hissing  of  many  railway  trains.  Mr. 
Roberteon  does  not  mention  the  starling  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  “  Upper  Thames,”  but  from  our  experience  he  must  be. 

One  of  the  trades  peculiar  to  the  district  here  dwelt 
upon  for  a  few  pages  is  that  of  cutting  and  peeling  osiers  ; 


twigges  sallow,  red. 

And  groenii  oke,  and  some  white, 
Such  as  men  to  the  cages  twight. 


was  in  the  days  of  Juvenal  and  Martial  quite  a  faahionablj? 
requirement.  .  . 

Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannia  ^ 

Sed  me  jam  mavult  discere  Roma  suam, 

the  latter  writer  says  in  his  ninety-ninth  epigram.  Im.: 
mense  images  of  wicker-work  are  mentioned  by  Caesar,  and; 
we  have  records  of  crosses  being  made  in  the  same  way ; 
indeed,  the  interwoven  patterns  called  runic,  but  perhaps 
really  Irish  in  origin,  have  been  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  imitation  of  the  earlier  basket-work.  We  are  sorry  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Robertson  that  the  ancient  and  picturesque 
occupation  of  osier-peeling  is  likely  to  be  done  away. 
“That  the  whole  operation,”  he  says,  “of  osier-peeling,  as 
we  have  described  and  illustrated  it,  may  speedily  be 
abolished,  seems  more  than  likely.  A  letter  we  have 
received  last  year  gives  us  news  of  an  American  invention, 
which  apparently  will  bring  about  the  change  we  speak  of. 
This  machine  can  be  worked  by  horse  or  steam  power,  and 
is  capable,  at  a  very  slight  expense,  of  peeling  a  ton  of  rods 
per  day.  The  cheapness  of  this  method,  and  the  ever* 
increasing  difficulty  of  getting  hands  at  any  agricultnnl 
work  will,  we  fear,  cause  these  anticipations  to  be  realised.” 

The  Thames  is  not  wanting  in  other  interesting  opera¬ 
tions.  “  Swan-hopping  ”  is  one  of  these,  which,  of  course 
comes  in  for  notice,  and  some  kinds  of  fishing,  especially 
that  for  eels,  which  is  followed  to  some  considerable  extent 
The  taking  of  eels  is  pursued  by  laying  down,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  baskets  called  grig-weels,  with  their  mouths  open  down 
the  stream  ;  these  are  raised  in  the  morning,  and  also  by 
eel-bucks,  which  are  more  important  in  size,  and  require  a 
stage  with  some  simple  machinery  to  lower  and  lift  the 
baskets.  Here  again  we  see  the  osier,  the  basket,  perform¬ 
ing  an  important  part  of  the  work,  and  no  doubt,  in  ths 
ancient  time,  plaited  withies  were  used  in  many  ways  and 
for  many  operations  now  forgotten.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Robertson’s  book  is  an  artist’s  book ;  it  is  slight  in  the 
literary  part,  but  very  well  done,  and  is  altogether 
refreshing.  William  B.  Soott. 


MARCOY’S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Travels  in  South  America,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  AtUmtie 
Ocean.  By  Paul  Marcoy.  la  Two  Volumes.  Becoad  and  cbe^MC 
Edition.  Blackie  and  ^ns. 


This  trade  Thomas  Miller  followed  some  part  of  his  life 
before  he  took  to  literature — not  however  on  the  Thames,  and 
basket-making  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  most  native 
of  all  British  industries.  When  the  Romans  were  masters 
of  the  island,  one  of  the  articles  they  sent  to  Rome  in 
(juantitics  was  baskets ;  and  this  article,  beautifully  made, 
woven  with  artistic  care,  indeed,  as  they  must  have  been. 


Peru,  the  land  of  the  ancient  Incas,  the  battle-field  of 
Pizarro,  is  replete  with  interest  to  all  who  make  a  study  of 
those  sciences  whose  object  is  to  bring  to  light  the  past  and 
present  phases  of  the  human  race.  The  American  tribes— 
whether  indigenous  to  the  New  World  or  offshoots  from 
the  neighbouring  regions  of  Asia — found  intelligent  leaders 
and  moderate  sovereigns  in  the  north-western  comer  of  their 
southern  continent  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  At  that  early  period,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  our 
own  island  by  the  Normans,  Peru  came  imder  the  sway  d 
the  Incas  or  Descendants  of  the  Sun.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
common  narrative;  although  it  is  equally,  if  not  more, 
credible  that  the  Peruvian  nation  then  in  existence  was  but 
the  shattered  remnant,  the  smouldering  embers,  of  a  more 
extensive  kingdom  and  of  a  higher  civilisation.  Be  thj4 
as  it  may,  the  Incas  lived  and  ruled  for  five  centuries  and, 
with  indefatigable  energy,  so  extended  and  consolidated 
their  dominion  that  Pizarro,  in  1532,  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  army  to  repel  and  by  riches  to  attract  him. 
The  speedy  success  of  the  Spaniards  is  known  to  all;  as 
well  as  the  ultimate  failure  of  their  bigoted  and  meddling 
government,  which  fell  in  the  War  of  Independence  fifty 
years  ago.  Peru,  since  that  date  republican,  contains 
numerous  interesting  relics  of  its  ancient  Aymaras,  its  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  its  despotic  Sun-Gods. 

M.  Paul  Marcoy,  starting  from  Hay,  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  “  with  nothing  but  an  album  and  a  few 
crayons  ”  for  baggage,  conducts  us  northwards  through 
Peru,  and  thence  eastwards  through  Peru  and  Brazil  along 
the  Amazon  to  the  city  of  Para.  A  more  delightful  guide, 
a  more  congenial  companion,  a  more  intelligent  instructor, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  He  charms  us  with  his  versa¬ 
tility  ;  he  engages  our  attention  at  one  time  with  a  bit  of 
ethnological  lore,  at  another  with  a  scrap  of  history  or  a 
happily-turned  sketch  of  social  life  and  manners  amongst 
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the  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  tribes  which  he  visited ; 
but  long  ere  a  sense  of  fatigue  has  come  across  us,  we  find 
ourselves  deeply  immersed  in  the  description  of  some 
beautiful  western  growth,  or  watching  a  blue-breasted, 
lonjr-beaked  humming-bird  which,  like  Mithridates  of  old. 


now  and  ^ain  whilst  reading  through  his  book ;  for, 
although  M.  Marcoy  would  evidently  not  prefer  **  the  leap 
of  the  torrent  before  the  stillness  of  the  swamp,”  still,  in 
describing  the  stagnation  which  seems  to  be  so  dear  to  him, 
he  always  points  out,  with  unfailing  accuracy  and  in  p>ain- 


finds  nourishment  in  poison.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him  ;  fully  vivid  colours,  the  curses  which  invariably  attend  it. 
he  touches  whatever  he  sees  with  his  mapc  wand,  and  it  Consequently  he  and  others  who  think  with  him  may  seek  for 
springs  up  instantly  a  little  gem  to  embellish  the  pages  of  the  refutation  of  their  opinions  in  the  work  now  before  us. 
hiB  travels.  His  style  is  pure  and  flowing ;  the  simplest  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  even  a  rapid  sketch  of  M. 


stoiy  is  unravelled  by  his  pen  in  language  at  once  elegant  Marooy’s  experiences  ;  such  a  course  is  not  necessary  now 
and  straightforward.  No  tough  words,  breathing  of  the  that  his  book  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  his 
study  and  the  midnight  oil,  mar  his  short  and  often  pithy  sen-  descriptive  touches  are  so  delicate  that  they  would  suffer  by 
tences.  The  light  and  easy  conversational  language  adopted  even  very  slight  abridgment.  Some  of  his  stories,  indeed, 
by  the  author  sparkles  through  his  book  without,  however,  as  the  touching  account  of  his  interview  with  the  solitary 
giving  rise  to  that  contempt  which  is  said  to  wait  upon  cur^  Cabrera  at  the  village  of  Cabana,  leave  an  impression 
familiarity,  and  altogether  preventing  the  indifference  which  upon  the  reader  which  is  not  easily  effaced ;  but,  in  justice 
is  certainly  the  almost  invariable  response  to  the  cold  and  to  the  author,  the  public  must  search  for  these  in  the  book 
haughty  bearing  of  a  conscious  genius.  M.  Marcoy,  if  we  itself,  which  will  be  found  as  entertaining  as  a  fairy  tale, 
nnstake  not,  will  have  to  ccunt  many  children  among  his  as  all-engrossing  as  a  ghost  story.  Amongst  a  mass  of 
most  ardent  admirers  ;  for,  while  most  of  them  will  find  other  material,  at  once  fascinating  and  suggestive,  the  reader 
his  narrative  well  within  the  range  of  their  comprehension,  will  meet  with  descriptive  sketches  of  the  various  tribes  of 
the  more  imaginative  among  them  will  be  but  little  less  Indians — typical  portraits  of  them  drawn  by  M.  Marcoy — 


captivated  by  it  than  the  student  of  science.  And  even  as 
a  mere  lesson-book  to  awaken  a  love  for  geography,  history, 
ethnology,  archseolog)%  and  other  subjects  often  hateful  to 
the  young,  and  to  give  a  small  insight  into  the  value  of 
each  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  race,  we  can  strongly  recommend  M.  Marcoy’s 
Travels  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  dry  school  manuals,  which 
may  instruct  but  rarely  educate. 

M.  Marcoy  is  often  very  jocose  at  the  expense  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  learned  societies,  geographers,  and  others,  who 
have  worked  with  more  or  less  zeal  in  the  same  field 


their  history,  customs,  language,  religion.  A  large  portion 
of  one  chapter,  for  example,  is  devot^  to  a  very  admirable 
account  of  ancient  and  modem  Cuzco,  **tho  old  city  of 
Manco-Capac,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  but  little 
embellished,  by  Francisco  Pizarro  the  author  enters  fully 
into  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
discourses  in  a  delightful  manner  on  their  political  develop¬ 
ment  and  their  progress  in  literature,  art,  and  science.  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  their  language  are  supplied  us,  as  well  as  a  most 
amusing  description,  pictorial  and  verbal,  of  their  strange 
customs.  Every  other  chapter  being  equally  full  of  informa- 


M  himself;  forgetful,  perchance,  in  the  happy  moods  in-  impossible  within  moderate  space  to  give 

spired  by  constant  change,  of  the  errors  into  which  he  him-  >“  thinnest  outline  a  summary  of  the  contents,  ^e 

self  must  hare  necessarily  sometimes  fallen.  Thus  he  goes  elegant  appearance  of  the  book  and  its  goigeous  bind- 

to  the  pains  of  pointing  out  that  the  monuments  raised  in  mg,  combmed  with  iU  comparative  cheapness,  reflect  great 
honoor  of  Pachacamac  were  mistaken  by  a  European  savant  eredit  upon  the  publishers,  and  we  trust  that  the  public  will 


for  tumuli,  and  by  an  employe  of  the  Survey  for  milestones, 
and  twits  geographers  about  the  number  of  mouths  assigned 
by  them  to  the  river  of  the  Purus.  We  shall  not  follow 
his  example,  but  shall  rest  satisfied  in  the  belief  that  the 
few  palpable  blunders  which  we  have  detected — and  these 
are  not  the  less  ludicrous  because  not  geographical — ^have 
arisen  from  occasional  inattention,  more  or  less  unavoidable, 
on  the  part  of  author  or  translator  rather  than  from  culpable 
negligence  or  reprehensible  ignorance. 

It  is  to  the  no  small  credit  of  M.  Marcoy  that  he  has 


fully  appreciate  their  energy ;  and  even  those  incomprehen¬ 
sible  nondescripts — ^and  a  few,  we  believe,  are  still  extant— 
who  value  books  by  the  yard  or  covers,  and  pamphlets  by 
their  weight  or  cleanliness,  will  be  sure  to  turn  a  kindly  eye 
upon  four  hundred  cubic  inches  of  book  encased  in  a 
handsome  mixture  of  red  and  gold.  Let  us  leave  them 
gazing  at  the  exterior ;  while  others,  passing  beyond  the 
cover,  con  M.  Marcoy’s  travels,  whiling  away  the  dreary 
evenings  of  a  country  or  suburban  winter.  Assisted  by 
several  itinerary  maps,  they  follow  the  traveller  with  un- 


taken  the  most  ecrapulous  care,  eo  far  ae  we  have  been  able  accnr^y  m  hie  wmdmgs  by  “d  by  water ;  and 

to  obwrve,  not  to  wnoy  his  readers  by  the  introdnction  of  “mneroos  splendid  engravings,  which  ^belliA  almost  every 
any  religious  dogmas  or  any  of  those  fervent  rhapsodies  so  P*««-  “  great  a  sense  of  reality  to  the  classic  text 

often  met  with  in  the  worfaof  popular exponenta  of  natural  ^y>  •u'?  “ 

phenomena.  It  would  certainly  have  see^d  to  us  not  a  descnb^  so 


little  remarkable  that,  with  so  many  opportunities  for  in¬ 
troducing  such  rhetorical  flourishes,  our  author  should  have 
uniformly  escaped  the  fatal  snare,  unless  we  had  had  good 
wason  for  believing  that,  having  been  aware  of  the  danger, 
he  had  intentionally  avoided  it.  On  one  occasion  his  good 
twte  prevented  him  from  examining  in  a  critical  and  cap- 


MY  UNCLE’S  SCHEME. 

JUted  ;  or^  My  Unde'$  Schente.  A  Novel.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
This  novel  is  in  three  volumes ;  but  there  are  fewer 


tious  spirit  a  peculiar  act  of  worship,  on  the  ground  that  words  on  each  page  and  fewer  pages  in  each  volume  than  in 
“every  country  has  its  customs,  which  are  either  respect-  any  story  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  So  far,  however, 
able  or  ought  to  be  respected.”  He  appears  to  have  been  all  this  is  in  the  reviewer’s  favour — indeed  there  is  little 
equally  true  to  the  principle,  often  forgotten  by  bigots,  that  else  to  be  said  of  the  work  at  all.  The  plot  is  so  slight  that 
every  individual  has  his  conscience,  which  is  not  a  fit  subject  the  whole  novel  might  have  been  easily  compressed  into  one 
for  either  ridicule  or  abuse ;  and  we  may  say,  if  permission  volume,  though  we  really  see  no  necessity  why  it  should 
is  granted  to  use  for  the  nonce  the  language  of  mathe-  have  been  written  at  all.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  no  helpful 
luaticians,  that,  if  a  is  any  quantity — known  or  unknown,  lesson  is  taught,  and,  as  for  amusement,  these  volumes  are 
positive  or  negative,  fractional  or  integral — there  is  no  sen-  by  no  means  a  tepertoite  of  Joe  Millerisms.  There  is  some 
tonce  in  M.  Marcoy’s  book  which  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  attempt  at  humour  now  and  then,  but  the  result  achiev^ 
olwioxious  to  any  liberal  a-theist.  But  our  author  will  is  so  weak  and  futile  that  the  only  emoticm  raised  in  us  is 
doubtless  find  many  assailants  when  he  assumes  the  cha-  one  of  sadness.  There  is  a  colourlessness  about  the  story 
*^ter  of  philosopher,  and  presumes  to  lay  down  what  he  which  prevents  it  from  being  positively  offensive,  and  yet, 
considers  to  be  the  correct  mode  of  life  or  the  motives  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  elopement,  which  may  make 
^ich,  in  his  opinion,  should  actuate  us  in  worldly  conflict,  it  acceptable  at  Mr.  Mudie  s.  But  woe  be  to  that  reader 
”  ®  allude  to  such  paradoxical  views  as  this — that  the  who  expects  to  find  the  elopement  worked  out  with  either 


quietude  of  spirit  which  cliaracterises  the  natives  of  Lampa 
always  appeared  to  him  “  the  highest  result  of  worldly 
^sdom,  and  therefore  the  height  of  carnal  felicity.”  We 
^dl  not  dwell  upon  the  point,  although  it  occurred  to  us 


romance  or  excitement :  it  is  about  the  most  ready  cut  and 
dried  visit  to  London  by  a  young  couple  from  the  coantiy 
that  we  ever  remember.  The  novel  is  anon3rmou8 ;  that  is 
^0ll — and  if  we  are  able  to  judge,  all  other  works  pro- 
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ceeding  from  the  same  pen  should  be  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  author  may,  perchance,  cast  his  or  her  eye  over 
this  notice ;  and,  in  that  case,  a  few  earnest  words  of  remon¬ 
strance  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Why  should  the  world  be 
continually  afflicted  with  so  much  literature  which  proceeds 
neither  from  a  desire  to  benefit  mankind  nor  from  the  fact 
that  the  authors  have  really  something  to  say  ?  Surely  life 
is  too  short  either  for  the  writer  or  the  reader  to  fritter 
time  away  over  productions  which  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
courtesy  bo  called  valuable.  We  have  conscientiously  read 
the  volumes  before  us,  and  our  amazement  increased  with 
each  succeeding  chapter,  till,  at  the  end,  we  remained  in 
complete  bewilderment  as  to  the  author’s  object.  A  prize 
for  insipidity  may  be  awarded  him  with  acclamation.  The 
jilting  referred  to  is  a  farce,  and  the  uncle’s  scheme  was 
scarcely  worth  the  telling.  What  little  skill  there  is  in 
depicting  character  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  a  tithe  of  the 
deficiencies,  and  the  absence  of  any  strong  definable  purpose 
in  the  author’s  mind  in  constructing  the  work  is  painfully 
apparent.  The  most  prominent  feeling,  after  concluding 
the  stor}’,  is  one  of  regret  at  its  unsatisfactory  character ; 
and  if  the  author  would  but  lay  aside  his  feeling  of  vanity 
at  beholding  his  language  dignified  by  large  type,  and  look 
at  his  handiwork  fearlessly  and  manfully,  we  cannot  but 
think  he  would  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 


The  novel  introduces  us  to  a  young  gentleman  who  has 
been  striving  hard  for  some  years  to  cultivate  a  moustache, 
alternating  his  laborious  efforts  in  this  aesthetic  direction  by 
colouring  meerschaum  pipes.  Charles  Hargrave  is  the  only 
child  of  the  widowed  Major  Hargrave,  who  has  resided  at 
Longuoville-sur-Mer  for  many  years.  Just  as  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  younger  Hargrave  to  choose  his  course  of 
life  comes  a  letter  from  the  Major’s  brother,  offering  the 
young  gentleman  a  post  in  his  bank  at  Updown.  After  some 
little  difficulty,  Hargrave  accepts  the  offer  and  goes  to  England. 
The  Major  then  conveniently  sinks  out  of  sight  till  the  close 
of  the  third  volume,  though  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
we  naturally  expect  to  hear  more  of  him  in  the  course  of  the 
story.  But  “  Story,  God  bless  you,  sir ;  there’s  none  to  tell, 
sir!”  At  least,  it  is  very  attenuated.  Charles  Hargrave 
settles  down  in  the  bank  at  Updown,  and  falls  in  love  forth¬ 
with  with  his  cousin  Constance,  who  is  described  as  somewhat 
bewitching  in  appearance.  (When  shall  we  have  a  novel 
without  this  kind  of  attraction  in  it  ?)  He  proposes  to  her, 
but  she  does  not  accept  him,  requesting  him  instead  to  wait 
and  see  whether  she  can  return  the  compliment  of  falling 
in  love  in  the  future.  All  this  time,  however,  there  is  a 
beia  noir  in  the  bank,  named  Curling,  by  whom  Hargrave 
suspects  his  fair  cousin  to  have  been  enslaved.  Mrs.  Har¬ 
grave  favours  her  nephew’s  suit,  but  now  comes  in  My 
Uncle’s  Scheme.”  It  is  not  a  very  momentous  one,  and 
scarcely  warrants  three  volumes  to  work  it  out.  Mr.  Har¬ 
grave  lias  another  brother,  w’ho  is  very  rich,  and  the  daughter 
of  this  brother,  who  is  very  handsome,  he  has  destined  for 
young  Hargrave  in  marriage.  When  that  is  accomplished, 
he  will  take  the  nephew  into  his  bank,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  brings  in  a  fortune  from  the  rich  man.  Now  this 
is  not  very  exciting,  per  se,  and  we  expected  to  hear  that,  as 
a  reason  for  desiring  this  money  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
scheme,  Hargrave  the  banker  w’as  in  danger  of  having  a 
“smash.”  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intimated.  We  follow 
instead  the  devious  course  of  two  pairs  of  lovers.  Constance 
Hargrave,  to  avoid  marriage  wdth  her  cousin,  elopes  with 
Curling,  producing  a  mild  sensation  in  Updown.  Charles 
Hargrave  is  introduced  to  his  other  handsome  cousin 
Theresa,  who,  imagining  that  he  is  about  to  make  love  to 
her  for  her  fortune,  treats  him  in  a  most  outrageously 
vulgar  manner.  Discovering  her  error,  she  rushes  to  the 
op^sito  extreme,  and  casts  upon  him  such  languishing 
smiles  that  he  becomes  filled  with  the  amatory  passion,  and 
instantly  proposes  for  her  hand.  She  discovers  that  he  is 
all  that  she  could  wish,  and  this  very  thin  and  watery  novel 
concludes  with  their  union. 

The  writer  very  rarely  deviates  from  the  plain  course  of 
his  narrative,  but  ho  does  occasionally  go  out  of  his  way  to 
give  us  some  inaccurate  fact,  such  as  that  “  at  twenty-three 
William  Pitt  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.”  There  are, 
too,  several  efforts  at  literary  criticism,  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  keen  and  penetrating  to  encourage  the  author 


to  attempt  such  criticisms  again.  One  of  the  characters  is 
made  to  deliver  himself  as  follows: — Nothing  equal  to 
Pickwick  w^as  ever  written.  Dickens  is  a  truer  humorist 
than  Smollett,  and  what’s  more  there  are  portions  of  his  ' 
writings  of  which  the  irony  is  as  good  as  anything  to  be 
found  in  Swift.  .  .  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  as 
great  as  Fielding’s ;  his  pathos  is  deeper  and  truer  than ,  . 
Sterne’s;  he  is  as  tender  as  Goldsmith,  and  far  funnier" 
than  Smollett,  who  is  always  farcical  when  he  is  comical. 
May  the  day  never  break  when  Dickens  shall  cease  to  be 
admired;  for  then  surely  will  all  the  fine  qualities  that 
make  up  the  English  character  .  .  .  have  perished  from 
among  us.”  We  ourselves  admire  Dickens  greatly,  but  we 
had  not  imagined  previously  that  he  was  more  than  all  our 
great  novelists  rolled  into  one ;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that 
if  his  sun  were  to  set  the  catastrophe  which  our  author 
fears  would  fall  upon  England.  One  thing  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  however,  viz.,  that  if  the  author  of  *  My  Uncle's 
Scheme  ’  vowed  never  to  write  again  till  he  exhibited  even 
a  scintillation  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  Dickens,  the 
world  would  be  a  large  gainer,  and  owe  him  a  considerable 
debt  of  gratitude. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Christie.  T.  W.— A  Reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bitaal  and  Ritualism.  (64) 
J.  F.  Shaw. 

Collins,  Wilkie.— The  Law  and  the  Lady.  (3  vols.,  318.  6d  )  Chattoaod 
Windus. 

Comte,  Aueruste.— System  of  Positive  Polity.  Vol.  I.  General  View  and 
Introductory  I’rinciples.  (8vo,  pp.  612.)  Longmans. 

Cooke,  M.  C.,  and  3f.  J.  Berkeley.— Fan^ ;  their  Nature,  Influence,  and 
Uses.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  299.)  H.  S.  Ring. 

Euthanasia.  (3d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

H.  L.  M.— The  Year-Book  of  Women’s  Work.  (Is.)  Labour  Newt  Offloe, 
Kavanagh,  Julia.- John  Dorrien.  (3  vols.,  3l8. 6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett . 
Macleod.  H.  D.— The  Principles  of  Economical  Philosophy.  Vol.  II.  j 
Part  I.  Second  Edition,  (svo,  pp.  522.)  Longmans. 

Martin,  Fredk.— The  Statesman’s  Year-Book.  (8vo,  pp.  750.)  :Macmillan. 
Maxse,  Captain.— A  Lecture  on  Electoral  Reform.  (6d.)  P.  S.  King. 
Michelet  and  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.— A  Summary  of  Modern  History.  (18mo, 
pp.  376.)  Macmillan. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.— The  Story  of  Valentine  and  his  Brother.  (3  vol8.,31i.6d.) 
W.  Blackwood. 

Penrice,  Arthur.- Skyward  and  Earthward.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  278,  7s.  Cd.) 
S.  Tinsley. 

Philhelot.— Twelve  National  Ballads.  (Is.)  S.  Tinsley. 

Rose,  Hugh  James. — Untrodden  Spain  and  her  Black  Country.  (2  vols. 
8vo,  DD.  400.  356.  308.)  S.  Tinsley. 


8vo,  pp.  400,  356,  308.)  S.  Tinsley. 

Wildered,  A.  B.— The  Ritualist’s  Progress.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  103,  28.  6d.) 
S.  Tinsley. 


The  Aldine  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  ten  monthly  volumes,  possesses  the  main  requisite* 
of  a  popular  edition — the  volumes  are  handy  and  the  print  is 
clear.  It  is  illustrated  with  the  notes  and  introductions  of 
Mr.  S.  W.  Singer,  the  great  charm  of  which  is  that  they  are 
short,  and  may  be  skipr>ed  without  strong  compimctions  of 
conscience  by  those  readers  who  do  not  care  for  such  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  author.  While  Mr.  Singer's 
notes  are  thus  conveniently  brief,  it  must  also  be  said  that  what 
there  is  of  them  is  solid  and  good.  In  some  points  they  are 
slightly  behind  modern^  commentary,  having  been  first  pub¬ 
lished  forty  years  ago,  but  we  are  promised  a  supplemental  * 
volume  of  critical  essiiys  on  the  plays  by  Mr.  W.  Watkin 
Lloyd,  w'hich  will  probably  bring  the  edition  up  to  the  latest 
learning  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lloyd  tdso  writes  a  life  of 
Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  edition.  It  is 
much  more  carefully  written  than  one  would  expect  from  the 
platitudes  and  unintelligent  reflections  of  the  first  two  or 
three  pages.  Mr.lLloyd  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  most  recent  researches  and  sjTeculations,  but  he  has  made 
good  use  of  Mr.  Halliwell's  Life,  and  appears  also  to  have 
read  some  of  the  contemporary  literature  at  first  hand.  He 
might  learn  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Inglebys  ‘  Shakespeare's 
Centurie  of  Prayse. '  What  chiefly  detracts  from  the  value 
of  his  Life  is  that  he  is  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  Shakespeare 
out  to  have  been  famous  earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Why  should  Marlowe  be  grudged  priority  to  Shakespeare  iu 
point  of  time  ?  It  would  be  no  addition  to  Shakespeare's  honour 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  began  to  write  plays  which  have 
been  preserved  as  soon  as  Marlowe,  or  that  Spenser  and  all 
the  jioets  fell  down  and  worshipped  him  as  soon  as  he  rose 
above  the  dramatic  horizon.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  Shak^ 
speare  began  by  imitating  Marlowe,  and  that  Spenser  accorded 
him  no  recoraition  whatever.  Mr.  Lloyd  repeats  the  “plea¬ 
sant  Willy  ’  verses  of  1591  as  apjdying  to  Shakespea^ 
“  Dryden,"  he  says,  “  according  to  Kowe,  always  considered 
that  these  veises  were  intended  to  apply  to  Shakespeai^ 
and  no  other  application  has  yet  been  brought  forward 
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with  an  ailment  that  seems  worth  confuting.”  Dryden’s  |  There  is  undoubtedly  at  the  present  time  a  revival  of  interest 
authority  is  not  worth  much  on  such  a  point,  mid  we  j  m  our  old  drama  as  literature,  and  that  is  a  most  hopeful 

_ _  rr\  M  n  o  b*£kat'\£kCil^  ia  I  Ciirm  r\¥  _ _ * _  ^  ^  ^ 


ce  with  Elizabetlian  literature.  Mr.  Ingleby  mves  tnem  be  disheartened  if  our  play-goera  show  but  a  lanjnud  interest 
UD  and  indeed  it  is  a  wonder  tliat  anybody  ever  upheld  a  sup-  |  when  the  master-pieces  of  our  great  dramatists  are  once  more 
D^ition  so  ludicrously  untenable.  Mr.  Lloyd  shows  more  in-  |  i^rmitted  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  firat  warm  triumphs 
S^uitv  when  he  ai’gues  that  the  player’s  quotation  in  “Hamlet”  1  The  influences  of  the  ElizaWHati  A 


niiitv  when  he  ai'giies  that  the  player’s  quotation  in  ‘‘Hamlet” 
was  intended  as  a  travesty  of  Nash’s  “Dido”.  We  do  not  attach 
much  weight  to  this  speculation ;  but  it  is  at  least  more 
sensible  than  Mr.  Flea/ s  notion  that  the  fragment  w*a3  written 
bv  Shakespeare  to  compete  with  Nash,  and  show  that  slashing 
critic  and  rough  playwright  how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Booh  of  Scottish  Ballads  and  The  Book  of  Scottish  Soyig. 
Bv  Alexander  Whitelaw.  (Blackie  and  Son.)  It  is  thirty  years 
since  these  collections  were  first  printed.  Tlie  tvpe  is  too 
small  for  any  but  youthful  eyes,  but  they  are  the  best  collec- 


The  influences  of  the  ElizabetKan  drama  must  make  itself 
felt  uj)on  the  stage  chiefly  through  literature.  So  much  of  an 
education  is  wanted  to  thoroughly  enjoy  an  old  drama,  that  it 
is  no  subject  for  wonder  if  it  fails  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
the  ordinary  play-goer,  not  even  if  it  should  lather  bore  him. 
Every  generation  must  in  the  main  prcwluce  its  own  stage-plays. 

“  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’’  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
wonderful  creation  of  Shakespeare’s  ^nius.  It  contains 
some  of  his  most  enchanting  pcwstry,  and  the  comic  passages 
are  full  of  his  most  extravagant  and  irresistible  humour ;  and 


tionsof  Scottish  songs  and  ballads  tliat  w'e  are  acquainted  with,  poetry  and  the  humour  are  thrown  toj^ther  with  the 

simply  because  they  are  the  most  copious  and  unselect.  A  utmost  daring  and  with  an  incomparable  felicity  of  aim  that 
faultless  selection  of  songs  or  ballads  could  hardly  be  other-  never  sufiers  them  to  be  mutually  destructive,  but  contrives 
wise  than  starched  and  uninteresting ;  readers  who  really  always  that  the  spirit  of  mirth  increases  the  sense  of  beauty 
enjoy  such  literature  like  to  have  the  exercise  of  discrimination  fl*®  beauty  quickens  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  mirth, 

left  to  themselves,  like  to  have  a  promiscuous  basketful  of  Y®!-  pl^Y  is  one  whose  revival  is  associated  with  a  tradi- 
such  wild  flowers  to  choose  from.  An  editor  of  such  literature  i-luu  of  failure.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  “A  Midsummer 
cannot  do  better  tlian  give  as  much  as  he  has  space  for,  exer-  Night’s  Dreani  ”  should  not  commend  itself  to  a  modern 
cisin*' the  critical  faculty  only  to  the  extent  of  excluding  utter  audience.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
traslT  and  taking  care  tliat  he  does  not  dioose  upon  too  precise  a  Pl^J  ^  acquainted  with  its  historical  position  as  a  union  of 
lyrici  standard.  Mr.  Whitelaw’s  Ballad  collection  is  particu-  romantic  dram^  masque,  and  anti-masque.  But  the  plot 
lirly  good,  because  he  has  been  at  piins  to  bring  together  dif-  must  be  very  difficult  of  comprehension  to  those  who  have 
ferent  versions  of  the  old  ballads  written  down  from  oral  recita-  not  some  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan  customs  in  the 
tion.  He  gives,  for  instance,  tliree  variations  of  Annie  of  Loch-  eHiibition  of  rude  amateur  theatricals  on  the  occasion  of 
ryan  and  four  of  Gil  Morice.  great  festivals  ;  without  some  such  knowledge  it  must  be 

Mr  R  H.  Shepherd  hiw  edited  Tit  Complete  Wort,  of  “ore  ^ ^ 

Charie,  Lamb  (Chatto  and  Windiis)  upon  the  same  uncritical  ““  his  companions  with  the  more  rerious  IiusineM  of  ^e 
plan,  and  the  result  is  a  cliarming  vofume.  It  maybe  that  P'®y;  .Bof'des  »»  doub^d  whether  the  play  ^ins 

the  tragedy  of  “John  Woodvil”  shows  no  great  or  original  J""®**  “sti^  replantation  to  those  who  enjoy  it  im  itera- 
mastery  of  tragic  passion,  and  tliat  the  tje  of  ‘RosaiSond 

Gray’  can  pleai  oily  those  who  like  to  have  the  finest  chords  Eightons  “Flute”  there  is  no  inconsiderable  addition 

of  their  nature  struck  with  a  plectrum  tliat  wounds  in  the  act  Mr. 

of  educing  sweet  music ;  but  It  is  well  that  readers  who  desire  inipereonations  that  ^  more  in^uious  and  subtle 

to  undeistad  Lamb  should  find  this  out  for  themselves.  Mr.  f**®"  =  “l®  continues 

Shepherd,  besides  reprinting  Lamb’s  known  works  from  the  *®®r  ^ter  he  has  been  reti^tol  back  to  liis  own  hke- 
earliest  editions,  lias  gone  l5ck  to  the  files  of  the  Examiner,  f*®*’  8"'?®  “  increase  of  mirth  that  one  would  not  Im  likely 

and  brought  to  light  Some  fragmentsof  theatrical  and  literal^  f"  T.'kTm"''  “*•  J'  '  “'‘f ‘.®  ? 

criticism  too  slight  to  liave  bSen  included  in  any  authorised  *?*P®*'^  “i*®  '"®  replantation  of 

issue  of  essays,^but  quite  worth  preserving  by  the  piety  of  ?1“H.!®  .?  '®?®  hapP7  and  unex,>ect^  conception, 

a  later  generation.  ■  Two  of  those  fragments  hive  a  certain  hnniour  is  ennehed  bv  the  contnbutoms  of  the 

peraonaT  interest  from  the  evidence  they  afford  of  Lamb’s  ‘'*t  Pcctry  suffers  reusideiable  detraction,  llie 

idmiration  for  Miss  Kelly,  the  actrei.  He  mixes  up  damsels  of  the  Gaiety  haUet  ^e  not  veiy  clore 

with  his  enthusiasm  for  the  lady’s  acting  a  waim  acknow-  representative  of  the  little  elv^  who  waited  on  Titania;  it 
ixwimrirtnf  /vPKo.,  „  .a , ,  .?•  4.  i-p  I  IS  impossible  to  resist  the  suggestion  that  they  are  fed  on  more 

wohIiI  Miiap  ..  I  ^  sub.stajQtial  farethandewdrops  and  the  siK)ils  of  the  humble-bee, 

would  cause  much  surprLse  in  the  present  day  if  it  appeared  ,  , , ,  ,  -i.-  *  _ 

anywhere  but  in  columns  of  profeLd  gossip^  In  the  same  f ^  to? 

flprJoa  rtf  +1  ...w.  *  •  'll  A  A*  ^  *  T  •  them  crecping  into  acorn  cups  for  shelter.  AH  the  tender 

Sa^v  1  1  "  T  ®f.  I’*™.'’®  beauty  of  the  conception  of  thi  faiiy  folks  mimt  be  lost  on  the 

fS  hb^ereo^l  ,rHv  ®  of  his  readiness  to  con-  ^  Constance  Loseby  i  an  excellent  burlesque 

cLbnlT  ^  r  t®  ‘fP®^  ‘.I  ‘^®P™1  act^  and  a  good  singer,  but  she  is  not  an  ideal  Oberon.  She 

L  f ,n  •  “  f i°-  ^".'f®."!  ‘'*®  ’  also  carries  toS  much  ^  the  vivacity  which  U  so  admirable  in 

“  hS  Sh  GHeTOrerAa^h '“nd  tl^  i“L  Keanf  ‘*"'®®9"®  ‘'“®  •>®®  P®®fM  ®P®®®^®®  P"i?  /®®!® 
tijyeriqh  fnrv  woa  .  vrti  ”’i  i  i  ®  the  guilt  of  an  accomplice  in  sacrilege  in  listening  to  her  rapid 

PreJ^My  ®  logical  and  natui^  development  articulation  of  Oberen’s  picture  of  the  mermaia  on  the  dol- 

Wk  TXr^l^iV-. 


^  Jt  f]  u  1  I  V  1  r  l^ack.  Miss  Jenny  Pratt  threw  a  much  more  appro- 

to  S oriLn^7cnrcUm.‘“  P'*®*?  ®*P®-i“?'  '“*®  1“"  sin^ng ;  she  sang  “  Over  hiU,  over 


DRAMA. 


MB.  HOLLINQSHEAD’s  REVIVALS. 

K  ’  made  a  courageous  experiment  which 

ought  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  Conservative  reaction 
has  extended  to  tlie  stage,  and  the  public  taste  is  swinging 
mund  from  fast  burlesques  to  the  “  legitimate  ”  drama.  Mr. 
^oHingshead  revived  no  less  tlian  three  legitimate  dramas  on 
Jonduy  evening — “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  at  the 
Stoojis  to  Conquer  ”  at  the  Ojiera  Comique  ; 
^d  The  Maid’s  Tracredv”  at  the  HollMim  Amnhitheatre. 


dale,”  and  “  I  know  a  bank,”  with  a  sweet  tenderness,  as  if 
slie  really  understood  and  felt  what  she  was  sin^ng.  The 
actors  in  the  romantic  drama,  too,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson,  who  played  the  iiart  of  Demetrius,  were 
somewhat  flat  and  unintelligent.  The  exception,  however, 
w'as  very  marked ;  Mr.  Robertson  acted  with  much  jx)wer, 
and  with  an  earnestness  and  elevation  that  lead  us  to  expe^ 
great  things  of  him  as  an  interjireter  of  the  romantic  heroes  in 
our  old  plays. 

In  these  days  of  long  runs,  one  regrets  that  “She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,”  at  the  Opera  Comique,  is  to  be  withdrawn  at  the 
end  of  this  week ;  for  Miss  Robertson’s  “  Mi.ss  Hardcastle, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil’s  “  Tony  Lumpkin  ”  are  as  fine  pieces  of 


oi>8  to  Conquer”  at  the  Oiiera  Comique  ;  ^  ^  Be  seen  in  London.  Miss  Robertson  is 

Tragedy”  at  the  Holbom  Amphitheatre,  pi, armintrlv  successful  in  whatever  she  undertakes;  but  it  is 


X  ‘A.  £  - 9  AAVfW  TT  ^  JA&A  V  ^  A  f  Cl  Kill  Vf|.F|.FVl 

in*^  M  I  what  amount  of  interest  play-goers  take 

old  plays,  and  on  what  grounds  their  interest  apiiears  to  be 
®^d.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  found  that  there 
ust  always  be  something  exceptional  both  in  the  acting 
1  , ,  characters  before  an  old  play  can  take  a  strong 

aud*  ^  ^odern  audience.  ITiere  is  no  blame  to  the  motlem 
buf  neither  a  good  sign  nor  a  bad  sign  ; 

in  whether  in  literature,  in  ai’t,  in  oratory,  or 

stage-plays  has  its  day,  and  except  in  very  rare  cases  can- 


any  oi  our  comeuiaus  m  LUii 
to  the  conception  of  his  jiart. 


MUSIC. 

THE  rUNEBAL  OF  BIB  STEBNDALE  BENNETT,  ETC. 

On  Saturday  the  Cth  the  remains  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett 
receiyed  the  greatest  honour  England  can  confer  on  her 


-  ^vc^c-piays  nas  its  day,  and  except  in  very  rare  cases  can-  receivea  me  greaLcsL  — -  -  akHav 

t  re  tarn  its  command  over  the  admiration  of  posterity,  deceased  sons,  a  resting-place  in  We  /• 
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petition  to  that  effect  had  been  eigned  bjr  distinguislied 
amateurs  and  i>rofe88ora,  with  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  their 


graitted  bj  Dean  Stanley,  who  himself  performed  the  funeral 
aervico  in  what  the  Daxfy  Telegraph  calls  “  his  most  impres¬ 
sive  manner.”  The  whole  ceremony  was  of  a  digpified  jmd 
at  the  same  time  touching  character.  To  the  beautiful  burial- 
music  by  Purcell,  Croft,  and  Handel,  a  vocal  quartet  from  the 
deceaH^Mi  oouijKwer’a  “  Woman  of  Samaria”  had  appropriately 
been  added.  Amongst  the  cortige  most  of  the  representative 
meml)ers  of  the  profession  might  have  been  recognised,  and 
Uio  laurel  wreaths  and  flowers  thrown  into  the  grave  by  the 
late  Sir  Stermlale’s  numerous  pupils  and  admirers  lx)re  witness 
of  regretful  and  affectionate  remembrance.  It  would  seem 
ungracious  to  discuss  at  the  present  moment  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  late  composer  was  entitled  to  mix  his 
ashes  with  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Macaulay,  or  of  the 
illustrious  dead  of  his  own  art,  Purt^l,  the  greatest  composer 
of  English  birth,  and  Handel.  It  was  ju-stly  pointed  out  in 
the  petition  alluded  to,  that  the  honour  conferred  on  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett  would  be  “on  more  public  grounds  a  just 
recognition  of  the  art  of  which  lie  was  so  distinguished  an 
ornament.”  In  tlie  latter  respect  we  glailly  recognise  the 
deeper  meaning  of  Saturday’s  cerememy,  which  in  a  manner 
represents  the  rapid  progress  in  England  of  music  towards  a 
full  reoocmitiou  amongst  her  sister  arts. 


full  recognition  amongst  her  sister  arts. 

Tliore  is  a  justified  craving  in  tlie  human  mind  to  discover 
a  causal  reciprocity  between  facts  apparently  connec^ted  only 
by  local  or  temporary  coincidences.  Philosophers  of  this  turn 
of  mind  might  discover  a  symbolic  significance  in  the  fact  that 
just  about  the  time  of  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett’s  death  the 
scheme  of  a  new  opera  house,  to  be  built  on  the  Victoria  em¬ 
bankment  not  many  hundred  yards  from  the  late  comjxis^s 
grave,  has  boen  finely  decided  upon.  This  new  and  grand 
establishment  is  to  be  devoted  during  part  of  the  year  to 
English  open*  Whether  this  term  is  used  for  works  by 
English  composers  only,  or  whether  it  also  comprises  the 
standard  operas  of  other  nations  to  be  sung  in  the  English 
language,  we  cannot  say ;  for  the  present  we  would  rather 
accept  the  latter  explanation.  The  growth  of  a  dramatic 
school  of  mosic  is  not  a  matter  of  days,  or  even  of  a  few  years, 
and  the  national  pride  of  English  comfiosers  could  not  but  be 
roused  to  its  highest  efforts  by  competition  with  other  schools. 
However  this  may  be,  an  attempt  at  introducing  En^isli 
opera  in  any  form  must  be  welcome  to  all  wlio,  like  oursmves, 
have  not  yet  wholly  d&spaired  of  a  national  revival  of  music  in 
this  country.  The  late  Bir  Stemdale  Bennett  as  a  composer 
was  essentially  un-<lramatic,  and  as  essentially  un-English ; 
he  himself  remained  the  faithful  worshipper  of  MendeW)hn, 
and  imparted  that  composer’s  tendency  towards  overstrained 
sentimentalism  to  the  Englisli  school  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  representative.  ]!^lay  we  hope  that  this  phase  of  English, 
or  rather  un-English,  music  has  been  finally  concluded,  and 
tliat  the  new  temple  of  art  to  be  raised  near  his  grave  will  be 
the  symbd  of  a  new  era  of  En^ish  music  full  of  dramatic 
vigour  and  imbued  with  national  spirit  ? 


Our  account  of  last  fortnight’s  musical  proceedings  can  be 
oouched  in  a  few  words.  Befoni  taking  his  leave  for  the  season 
from  the  pulflic  of  the  popular  concerts,  l>r.  von  Biilow,  to¬ 
gether  with  M.  Sainton,  introduced  an  interesting  novelty  ; 
wc  are  spcuiking  of  the  Sonata  in  F  Major,  Op.  8,  for  piano¬ 
forte  and  violin,  by  the  gifted  young  Norwegian  composer, 
Edvard  Grieg,  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England 
last  S;iturday  week.  The  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Op.  Ifl,  by  the 
same  com[>oscr,  received  with  ^at  applause  at  the  Ci^tal 
Palace  last  year,  made  us  look  forward  to  this  work  with 
flomelliing  like  anxious  expectation.  This  expectation,  if  not 
quite  fulfilled,  has  also  not  been  wholly  disappointed.  The 
sonaUi  precedes  the  larger  ami  more  important  work  in  time, 
ajid  marks  a  pro|K)rtioiiately  less  developed  state  of  power.  At 
the  siuue  time  it  shows  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
young  composer’s  style.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  Herr 
Grieg  received  his  artistic  training  at  the  Cfuiservatoire  of 
Leinsig,  where  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
mtHlem  romanticism  as  represented  by  Mendelssohn,  Schu¬ 
mann,  jind  especially  Chopin.  In  some  respects  he  might,  and 
has,  iudeiHl,  lieen  csUled  in  print  (we  forget  if  by  ourselves  or 
by  otliers)  the  (liopin  of  Norway,  the  comjioser  that  is  who 
has  refashiomsi  the  striking  ibythm.s  of  his  country’s  songs 
and  dances  in  the  mould  of  artistic  forms.  By  these  remarks 
we  have  at  the  same  time  indicated  the  chief  and  most 
charming  features  of  the  pre.seut  work  ;  into  a  closer  analysis 
our  siKice  will  not  })crmit  us  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  melodies  throughout  are  fresh  ai‘d  chiirmiug,  but  that  now 
and  then  we  notice  a  want  of  constructive  power  only  too  easily 
explainable  in  one  so  young.  Tlie  |)erformaiice  by  Dr.  von 
Biilow  and  M.  Sainton  was  excellent  tliroughout.  The  former 
artist  played  for  his  solo  “  Faschingsschwjink  aus  Wien,”  by 
Kobert  Schumann,  a  piece  full  of  rollicking  yet  refined  humour, 


offering  the  performer  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hia  skifl 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner ;  how  this  opportunity 
used  by  Dr.  von  Biilow,  and  how  the  public  rewarded  tl* 
efforts  of  their  departing  favourite,  we  need  hardly  add. 

The  platform  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  resemh!® 
some  well-regulated  sky,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  as  tlia 
ordainer  of  its  celestial  laws ;  as  soon  as  one  luminary  has  set 
the  rising  rays  of  another  of  equal  magnitude  become  vii^ 
on  the  horizon.  Having  deplored  a  few  lines  back  the  depiN^ 
ture  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  piani^  we  have  alrea^ 
to  greet  the  advent  of  the  first  of  living  violinista,  Hen 
Joachim.  We  use  this  appellation  without  disparaging  intm- 
tion  to  the  merits  of  the  other  great  master  of  the  violin,  m 


admire  them  both  without  raising  the  question  of  precedeno^ 
which,  after  all,  has  little  to  do  with  true  artistic  upprecMaon. 
At  last  Monday’s  Popular  Concert,  Herr  Joachim  reintm. 
duced  Tartini’s  Sonata  for  the  violin,  “II  trillo  del  diavolo,* 
the  difficulties  of  which  are  worthy  of  its  supposed  malignani 
originator.  But  Herr  Joachim,  like  a  true  artist,  was  not  lo 
be  overcome  by  the  devil  and  his  devices.  He  played  mole 
splendidly  than  ever.  The  first  part  of  the  same  concert  wh 
devoted  to  works  by  the  late  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Chamber  Trio  in  A  major,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  viotoa- 
cello tMdlle.  Marie  Krebs,  MM.  Joadiim  and  Piatti);  Qnailil, 
“God  is  a  spirit,”  sung  by  Miss  Nessie  Goode,  Mies  Bofiig. 
broke,  Messrs.  Guy  and  Pope,  all  students  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  ;  and  Sonata,  “  The  Maid  of  Orleans”  for 
pianoforte  alone  (Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs).  The  last-menttond 
work  is  one  of  its  composer’s  latest  productions ;  it  was  ink 
introduced  by  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  in  December,  1873.  It 
aims  at  rendering  musically  the  fate  oi  the  g(xl-iii8|NRd 
maiden  in  acou-dance  with  Schiller’s  tragedy,  lx;ginning  wUh 
the  peaceful  innocence  of  her  youth,  and  ending  wi&  her 
death  in  prison  and  final  apotheosis.  The  first  niovemoit,  a 
short  Andante  Pastorale,  is  the  best  amongst  the  number.  The 
quietness  of  pastoral  life  and  landscape,  pervaded  by  a 
breath  of  higher  inspiration  as  derived  from  the  chaia^ 
of  the  heroine,  are  rendered  in  Bennett’s  sweetest  lyrical  mu- 
ner.  The  composer  is  less  at  home  where  “the  trumpeti 
sound,  the  chargers  rear,”  and  the  grand  tragic  passions  come 
into  action.  The  whole,  however,  is  an  attractive,  harmontoan^ 
constructed  piece  of  music,  which  was  played  by  Mcflk. 
Krebs  to  the  evident  delight  oi  a  crowded  audience. 

F.  Hdeha 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Since  our  last  review  the  position  of  the  Money  Market  Im 
not  been  marked  by  any  startling  changes,  although  a  ntj 
fair  amount  of  business  has  been  transacted,  and  invesUneiiti 
in  good  securities  by  the  public  have  been  laige.  The  peee* 
liar  influence  that  an  influx  or  efflux  of  bullion  ha*  upon  thi 
Stock  Markets  at  the  present  time  is  one  worthy  of  conside¬ 
ration,  and  the  avidity  with  which  the  earliest  possible  neu 
of  these  operations  is  seized  upon  by  the  jobbers  and  deakn 
is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  intimate  connection  existiiff 
now  between  the  probable  rise  or  fail  in  the  Bank  rake  » 
discount  and  the  decline  or  advance  in  most  descriptioni 

fmblic  securities.  The  Markets  have  during  the  past  few  deyi^ 
lowever,  been  in  what  is  best  described  as  an  uneasy  stake, 
owing  to  rumours  of  different  kinds,  the  two  most  important 
of  which  are  deserving  of  some  regard,  as  it  is  by  no  meaDS 
unlikely  that  they  liave  some  sort  of  foundation,  and  may 
probably  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  Markets  here 
at  no  distant  date.  I'he  first  of  these,  the  decline  in  the 
American  rate  of  exchange,  and  tlie  consequent  probable 
demand  for  gold  from  that  quarter,  apfxiars  to  us  to  merit  ^ 
niark,  for  altuough,  as  we  write,  the  rate  is  at  a  point  at  which 
it  would  not  pay  to  export  bullion  there,  sums  amounting^  to 
about  1 50,00(V.  have  already  been  sent,  and  a  further  reduction 
of  about  per  cent,  would  suffice  to  leave  a  profit  on  ship¬ 
ments  from  this  side.  It  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  in 
regard  to  this  matter  that  America  has  also  undoubtedly  the 
power  to  draw  bullion  from  here  owing  to  the  large  beJnnoe 
of  trade  which  now  exists  in  her  favour  in  her  commerce  with 
this  country — last  year  over  forty  millions  w'as  due  to  her— 
and,  although  a  considerable  sum  is  payable  in  London  to 
holders  of  her  bonds,  railway  mortgages,  &c.,  for  interest,  tlM 
would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  counterbalance  the  totaJ 

to  her  credit.  There  are,  besides,  grounds  iot 
believing  that  a  new  “  gold  ring  ”  has  been  formed  in 
York,  and  if  the  members  of  this  combination  succeed  in 
efforts  to  force  tlie  gold-premium  up  to  an  undue  extent,  tht 
effects  of  tliis  movement  on  the  rate  of  exchange  would 
only^  add  to  the  existing  circumstances  against  ourselves 
Again,  there  lias  been  a  persistent  rumour  of  an  early  demand 
for  Germany ;  and  that  the  Germans  will  actually  shortly 
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rtjauire  wld,  not  only  for  the  puiposes  of  their  coinage,  but 
to  enable  tlie  provisions  of  their  new  Bank  Act  to  be  earned 

t  by  the  withdrawiU  from  circulation  of  the  smaller  notes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
uoaaess  the  power  at  any  niomeut  to  take  from  our  market  the 
they  may  want.  The  movements  of  the  financial 
\th0ritie3  in  that  country  have  always  been  shrouded  in 
mystery,  and  it  may  well  be  that  again  no  pi-evious  warning 
wUl  be  given  <rf  their  intention  to  take  what  sum  they  nmy 
consider  necessary ;  and  the  bullion  market  at  present  being 
hare  of  supplies,  there  is  but  one  source  to  which  recourse 
could  be  liad,  the  Bank  of  Eughmd.  What  the  effect  would 
be  of  the  sudden  demand  on  that  establishment  for,  say  a 
million,  with  the  present  diminished  reserve,  it  is  impossible  to 
gay  but  whatever  that  effect,  it  is  certain  that  if  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  our  market  ensued  it  would  react  on  Berlin,  and  we 
are  consequently  of  opinion  that  no  sudden  demand  wiU  be 
made  from  that  quarter  if  supplies  can  be  obtained  else¬ 
where.  We  have  drawn  attention  to  this  subject  as  it  has 
occupied  much  attention  during  the  last  week,  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  present  stiffening  tendency  of  tlie  rates 
of  discount. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  this  week  raised  its  minimum  to 
jji  per  cent.,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
leaks^  now  tiiking  plsice  in  its  store  of  bullion,  and 
S  the  advance  had  been  one  of  1  per  cent,  it  would  have 
bad  a  more  decided  effect  on  the  Paris  Market ;  but  it  is 
questionable  if  the  pr^nt  rate  will  suffice.  That  money 
will  be  dearer  before  it  is  again  cheaper,  we  think  can  lie 
safely  predicted  ;  but  whether  by  a  gradual  or  rapid  process 
must  be  decided  by  the  action  of  any  of  those  causes  to  which 
we  haVe  previously  referred. 

As  anticipated,  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  showed  a  con¬ 
traction  ^  foreira  commerce,  and  this  has  naturally  led  to  a 
diminished  supply  of  commercial  bills  offering,  but  we  think 
it  needs  but  htUe  now  to  stimulate  and  revive  trade,  and 
shall  be  surprised  if  in  the  course  of  a  shmt  time,  under  the 
influence  of  low  prices  and  fine  weather,  an  increased  trade 
does  not  ensue. 

The  business  during  the  past  fortnight  in  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Stocks  has  been  fairly  active,  and  the  purchases  made 
here  for  Paris  of  Turkish  and  Spanish  descriptions  were  con¬ 
siderable.  The  former  have  advanced  1  or  2  j>er  cent.,  but 
certainly  not  in  consequence  of  the  improved  financial  position 
(rf  the  country,  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  ere  long  more 
demands  will  be  made  on  the  purses  of  confiding  investors  ; 
but,  whether  the  money  be  required  for  building  ironclads  or 
a  new  palace,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  well,  once  and  for 
all,  to  refuse  to  listen  to  further  appeals  from  that  quarter 
until  the  promise.s  that  have  already  been  made  to  the  existing 
bondliolders  are  fulfilled.  Peruvian  securities  have  also  been 
in  demand  ;  but  here  again  we  have  an  anomaly,  for,  despite 
all  efforts  to  make  one  believe  to  the  contrary,  the  country  is 
one  of  the  poorest  on  the  American  continent,  and  has  nothing 
to  depend  on  to  pay  her  creditors  but  her  guano,  and  we  are 
not  quite  certain  whether  this  has  not  seen  its  best  day,  and 
the  demand  for  it,  at  any  rate,  is  falling  off.  The  more  stable 
stocks,  such  as  French  and  American,  nave  deen  absorbed  to 
a  large  extent,  and  the  favour  shown  to  them  for  some  mouths 
past  does  not  appear  to  decrease.  Several  new  American 
railway  loans  have  lately  been  issued,  and  those  of  the  best 
sort  have  been  taken  freely ;  but  the  discrimination  now 
being  shown  by  the  investing  public  prevents  any  attempt  to 
palm  off  worthless  bonds  or  shares,  while  those  borrowers  who 
show  good  security  and  reasonable  interest  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  supiueness  to  invest  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  ^ ways  on  the  look-out  for  something  over  4  per  cent,  for 
their  money. 

In  the  general  Stock  and  Share  Market  the  demand  for 
Home  Railway  Shares  has  been  good,  and  the  new  policy  of 
the  Midland  Company  has  been  productive  of  increased  traffic 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  50,0  K)^.  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  chief  Companies’  receipts  have  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  as  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  chopper 
fuel,  &c.,  the  public  investments  in  this  class  of  security  seem 
well  founded.  Bank  Shares  have  shown  few  fluctuations,  and, 
as  all  the  dividends  have  now  been  declared,  buyers  have 
every  opmrtunity  of  judging  of  the  relative  value  of  these, 
compared  with  other  descriptions  of  Stock.  The  return  at 
present  prices  ranges  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  Miscellaneous 
Shares  Imve  been  dealt  in  to  some  extent,  notably  those  of  the 
J^mpanies  whose  specialty  is  the  treatment  of  sewage,  in  the 
wpe,  doubtless,  that  stricter  sanitary  enactments  may  give 
further  employment.  Crystal  Palace  Shares  have  risen 
about  per  cent.,  and  we  have  heard  it  hinted  that  this 
lavement  has  arisen  from  an  idea  that  has  got  abroad  that 
em)rtB  are  being  made  on  behalf  of  certain  individuals  to 
obtain  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  shares,  for  ends  which, 
however  beneficial  they  might  be,  would  cause  this  place  of 
amusement  to  lose  no  ama.]]  part  of  its  national  character. 


accident  to  any  particular  portion  ii  no  doubt  a 
^  remote  contingency ;  bat  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter 

*he  sum  at  wlilch  it 


^  p®®“”<“'y  Bense)  may  be  extingnished  Foil 

.IrK  i«  ^xll,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 

Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY  iu  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  ^ 

offici:b-42  Poultry,  London.  k.c. 


•  TRCBTXEB  AWD  t  DIWtCTORS. 


*  James  Abbiu,  J.F. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

t  John  Brown, 
i  C.W.tX  Hatton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago.  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  U.  E.  Knight,  Ikq.,  Aldenaan. 


t  M.  £.  Marsden,  Ksq. 

•tR.  B.  Martin,  F^sq.,  M.A..  F.S.S. 

Murray.  Itart  (Chairman). 

♦  H.  Oabome  White,  Ksq. 

•  James  White,  Ksq. 

t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  Is  Issued  by  the  Company  for 
jC3.  insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  alluwanoe  for  total  dis¬ 
ablement  of  £A,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement. 


ablement  of  £A,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  Instalments, 
iTospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR. 
F.8.S.,  Managing  Director. 


Vaughan,  Kemble,  Parkes,  Matthison,  R.  Dolman;  Mesdames  O.  Ward, 
Gainsborough,  Page,  Ac. ;  and  ALADDIN.  Box -otlice  open  from  ten  till 
five  daily. 


HIBBERT  trust.— two  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be 

awarded  on  this  Foundation  after  the  next  Examination,  nrovided 


JLX  awarded  on  this  Foundation  after  the  next  Examination,  provided 
that  Candidates  are  declared  by  the  Examiners  to  he  duly  qualified.  The 
next  Examination  will  be  held  at  University  Hall, Gordon  square.  London, 
on  three  cousecutive  days  in  November,  1875.  bince  last  year  the  Trustees 
have  revised  the  sclieme  of  Examiuation. 

Candidates  must  furnish  satisfsetory  evidence  of  sge,  graduation,  and 
other  points,  th«  particulars  of  which  as  well  as  copies  of  the  revised 


scheme  of  Examination,  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bet^retary 
of  the  Tmst.  and  the  names  and  nddreHses  of  all  Candidates  must  be  sent 


to  the  Secretary,  at  University  Hall,  on  or  before  October  1.  1876. 

PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary. 
University  Hall,  Gordon-squarc.  February  18th,  1876. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 

iO  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGUAM-PLAOK,  eommenoe  each 


afternoon  at  Poor  o’ciock  precisely.  Keb.  *1. — Rev.  J.  F.  Blake.  M.A., 
F.O.M.  (late  Mathematical  Master  at  Clifton.  YorkX  on  **  The  oiiject  of  the 
Sub-Wealden  Exploration  ;  with  some  reference  to  the  proposed  Chuniisl 
Tunnel.” 

Membeiw*  Annual  Bubseriptiou,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


rpo  LITERARY  MEN,  ARTIST'S,  and  OTHERS.— A 

X  ligtit  and  spaeioiM  first  floor  BACK  ROOM,  for  oSoe  purposes,  to  be 
Let  nt  136  Strand,  W.C.  .near  Somerset  House.) 


isa::R. 


o-tsoiliOGUst, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C., 


piVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

LOGY,  and  can  Kupply  elementarv  collections  of  Minerals.  Rucks. 


VA  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals.  Rocks, 
and  Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Auated,  Bucklaud,  Lycll,  Jukes, 
Page  and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  Willi  Three  Trays  . . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  laiger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

3A0  Specimens,  lare'er,  iu  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers . .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers .  210  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology, at 
60  to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  reqnlsiteto  assist  those  commencing  the 
etudy  of  IIk'sc  iiitcrvsting  branches  of  fmence,  a  knowKtlge  of  which  affords 
so  niucti  pleasure  To  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Meesrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners.rcady  to  travel  to  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  free  of  expenae  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emerfjencles  of  smlden  or  unexiiected  mourning 
require  the  iiiunediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  inarked  In  plain  figures,  and  af  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  Loudon  General  Muuruiug  Warehouse,  iu  Regtut- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


J  A  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  .MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  *116,  247,  241>,  and  251  Regent-street. 


1j'»KNEST  JONES,  lusurancje  Broker,  13  PiJImall, 

J  Manchester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  Is  in  a  position  to  effect  liisuraiicea  on 
very  advantageous  terms  on  Theatres,  8aw-.MIlls,  Iiidiu-Kubber  Vtorks, 
Rncar  Refineries.  Oil  Work*,  and  other  hassrdous  risks.  All  losses  promptly 
snd  liberally  settled  at  bis  Ofikes  on  behslf  of  the  various  CoiiiMnies, 
Hurveys  roHde.  and  rates  quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  Insurances  effeaed 


Hurveys  made,  ana  rates  quu^eu,  irvo 
at  the  lowest  cuircnt  rates. 

Husiiiess  established  1M».  , 

Branch  offices  iu  Loudon,  Glaagow,  and  other  important  towns 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Mbb.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 


^T^HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

1  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  ^uiiclls  of 


the  BurlInxbTn  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palwo- 

vranhical  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  NumIsHiatical,  and  other  learned 
EJietiw  -SPK.feR.  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Prtiitew,  36a  Rathbone-plaee,  London. 
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MPEBIAL 


COMPANY. 


PEBIAL  FIBE  INSUBANCE  COMPANY 

Eattbllahed  1103. 

]  Old  Broad-ftrect,  K.C.,  and  !•  and  17  Pallmall.  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Inveated,  £700.000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


»J»HE 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


T’HE  annual  receipts  of  the  BIRKBECK, 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY  7] 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS.  , 

IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanc2 
by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lm>*.  ^ 


VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  UAiNALi. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  Ciilna,  Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Narigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi&  the 
Hue/  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Ufflocs— 122  Leadcnhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


A.  ^  ^  ^  —  —  -  ^  ^  ^ 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lmss- 
hold  Securities  at  _ _ _ 


FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 
For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


Dilapidations,  repairs,  &c.— Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh-terrace.  Mosoow-road,  Bayswater. 

Twer.ty-flve  years  practical  experience.  liighest  references. 


- — -  '  ^  *<J  > 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEASi-^ 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


J-V  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W. 

1  St.  Petersburgh-terrace.  Mosoow-road,  Bayswater 


Twer.ty-flve  years  practical  experience. 
Terms  moderate. 


CREST  and  motto  ? 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  f  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  ana  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  CoIour8,7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month  ^ 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildiugs,  Chancery-lane. 


i:>IRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851. 

X)  ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


29  and  30  South- 


Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  25  Crunbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals.  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 


on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  6b.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a  Od.  Registered  letter.  6d.  extra.-!’.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  Jane). 


Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  ; 

Current  acoonnts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any  ' 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  oa 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.  ' 


BOX 


STATIONERY 


CiULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

f  eon  tains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 


fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  26  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lanei 


KAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  In  rich  colours, 
with  a  iK'autilul  mouogram,  (is.  No  charge  lor  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
2.'>  Cran bourne-street  ((Xirner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


CJULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

^  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plates, 


2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  5Ioveable  Numbt^rs,  28.  Od. ;  Crest  or  Mouogram  Plate,  5b.  ; 
with  directions,  post  free  fur  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON.  25  Cran- 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING.  / 

E'iPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— I 

^  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  wbicli  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful^  application  of  the  - 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  fiavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enoimh  to  resist  every  . 
tendency  to  (lisease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  os 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a : . 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

hlade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  » 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled — 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-street, ' 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 
Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation. 


with  directions,  post  free  fur  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULJ 
bourne  street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


bTON,  25  Cran- 


j^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Clieapside. 


JIGNET  KINGS 


^IGNET  KINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from  £2  2a. ;  £3  Ss. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  168. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ; 


UINKr  KLIN  US  by 
marked.  The  most  ele 


irom  £2  28. ;  £9  ss. ;  £4  48. ;  £0  6s. ;  £6  168. ;  very  massive,  £iu  lus. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dustera.  £16  16m.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 


1>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

a  X  20  gs  ,  30  gs  .  40  gs. 


Heavy  knucale-austera.  £16  16m.  Hend  size  ot  nnger  by  llttlng  a  piece  oi 
thread,  aud  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Craubourne- 
•treet  (comer  ot  St  Martin’s-luue).  W.C. 


I  ^O  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.- JOHN  BENNETT,  havii^  1 

X-  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clcck  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled 


•treet  (comer  ot  St  Martin’s-luue),  W.C. 


to  offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  couiprisiag 
clocks  for  the  drawing,  dining  rooms,  aud  presentation,  of  the  highest . 
quality  and  newest  designs. _  _  _ 


OHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH 


CLOCK  MANU- 


aaia'^  a.  savssj  eess/j  vaaja/a/mva.aa  vajyvav^w  yyai«tj  tucaiuvu  - 

T.  CUiJ.KTON,  Heal  Engraver,  25  Craubourue-street  (corner  of  St 
MsrtinVlMiie). 


FACTORY,  65  and  64  Cheapside. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


MONOOKAMS  and  CHESTS  for  ALBUMS,  ,  7  T.T.  ,,  T.  . 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9a.  ''T'HIS  Celebrated  and  most  dellClOUS  old  mellow  spirit  If 
Thu  following  are  ready: — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 


Thu  following  are  ready: — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Ktiipurorand  Fruuuh  Nobility, the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 


Ktiipurorand  Fruuuh  Nobility, the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  I U7U  to  187U-tlie  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  i)cdg<‘ii,  the  Dukea,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 
nionera.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,oou  diSereut  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  C'ranbourne- 
streot  (corner  of  St  Martin's-laue).  W.C. 


perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCUFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET.  W. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 


JOHN  TANN’S 


RELIANCE  SAFES 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts, and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  faroar- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  puMie 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmorc* 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  'i'rinity-Btreet,  London.  E.C. 


11  NEWOATE-STREET,  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 


RUPTUUE8.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT.  ' 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  ia  allowed  by 

upwards  of  5(X)  Medical  srentlemen  to  h<>  tho  moat  o(r»3.tiiro  (titrAn. 


A  A  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle.prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  «  Elizabeth  Lazenbyf 


^ i  “P**^**^*  Medical  gentlemen  to  b<>  the  most  effective  inven¬ 

tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERN  t  A.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
80  olteii  liurtful  in  its  efieots,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  nquisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  bv  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  aud  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  aud 
eloseui*sH  that  it  cannot  b<'  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  Inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


Single  Truss,  KJs.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
318.  6d.,  428.,  aud  521.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto.  428.  and  528.6d  ; 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FRAGRANCE,  ‘ 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.^FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “ Lyciinophylax ”  or  “Candle  Guabd, 
effectually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


postage  frt'e.  ’ 

dilly*^  ^  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  ncca- 

NEW  PATENT. 


X^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

♦Tr'f  “Ha?**®*  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 


the  LhOH,  81  RAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
peOBive,  aud  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d  Vs  6d 
lot.,  and  168.  each ;  postage  free.  *’  '* 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer, 228  Piccadilly,  London. 


Holloways  ointment  and  pills.— DiseA-^ea  and 

casualties  incidental  to  youth  may  be  safely  treated  by  the  use 
these  excellent  medicaments,  according  to  thii  printed  directions  folded 
round  each  box  and  pot.  Nor  is  this  Oiutment  alone  applicable  to  external 
ailments ;  conjointly  with  tlie  Pills,  it  exercises  the  most  salutary  influeno# 
In  checking  inflammations  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  When 
rubbed  upon  the  back  and  chest,  it  gives  the  most  sensible  relief  in  asthma, 
bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  threatening  (consumption.  Holloway’s  remedies 
are  especially  serviceable  in  liver  and  stomach  complaints.  For  the  cure  of 
bad  legs,  and  all  sorts  of  wounds,  sores,  and  likevdse  scrofula  and  scorbutic 
affections,  this  Ointment  produces  a  cooling  and  soothing  feeling  most 
aiMceptable  to  the  sufferer. 
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NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

A  nv  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonvenience,  or 
xpense  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

’  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD. 

hteh  aaree  fifty  timea  its  coat  in  medicine,  and  ia  Irreafstiblo  In  indigestion 
^•■^Dsia)  habitual-constipation,  diarrhoea,  hxmorrhoida,  liver  complaints, 
>  i^nev  nervouanesH,  biliouaneas,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats, 
°^^iThs  colds.  Influenza,  noises  in  the  heed  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout, 
^*^v  and  impurities  of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritar 
alsepleasness,  low  spirits,  spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation, 
hMiibum  headache,  debility,  dropsy,  cramps,  spasms,  nausea, and  vomiting 
eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ;  sinking  fits,  eougb,  asthma, 
hmiiehitis.  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting 
Twenty-eight  years'  invariable  success  with  adults  and  delicate 
r  fants  *  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It  contains  four  times  as 
much  nourishment  as  meat - 

UBE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstoiie  Rectory,  near  Fakrn- 
ham,  Norfolk.  *'  Deo.  6, 1859. 

r  <1  r^pntlemen— 1  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU 
RARBY’8  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  iudlgestion, 
and  narticularly  when  the  liver  is  more  than  ususally  affected.  1  consider  it 
the  Mt  of  remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  aud  makes  it  flow  in  cases 


C 


would  not  admit  of  mercury  in  any  »hape.  In  short,  a  healthy 
ofbile  B  one  of  its  earliest  and  best  effects.-VAME8  T.  CAMPBELL. 


c 


D 


D’ 


URE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

••lam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVALENTA  A  RABICA.  I  have  not  felt 
the  weight  of  my  94  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblenesa, 
mr  sight  has  improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach 
remlndt  what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite 
Wng  and  hearty.  I  preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  1  make  long 
lourncys  on  foot,  my  head  is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the 
interesuot  other  sufferers  I  authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of 
the  benefits  of  your  admirable  food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CAS- 
TELLL  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest  of  Pruuetto,  near  MondovL” 

U  BARRY’S  FOOD. —Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

_  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 

Berlin  CUnicai  Wtekty<A  April  8,  1872 :  “  1  shall  never  forget  that  1  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child, 
not  fonr  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant 
vomiting,  which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  aud  even  the  greatest  cauv  of  two 
wetnnnea  I  tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonish- 
ingsuooesa  The  vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this 
food  six  weeks,  the  baby  was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Simi¬ 
lar  success  has  attended  all  my  experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I 
find  contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat." 

BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twentj-seven  years’  DYS- 
PEI’SIA,  from  which  I  have  suflered  great  pain  and  inconvenience, 
and  for  which  1  bad  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually 
removed  by  this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks'  time,  Aa  — I’ARKER  D. 
BLNGUAll,  Captain  Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,8.32.  of  fifty  years'  indescribable  agony  from 
dyspepsia,  nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flutuleoey.  spasms, 
sickness, and  vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD.-MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Cure  No.  53.422  of  CON- 

SU.HITIO.N.— •*  Thirty  three  years'  diseased  lungs, spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafbess,  singiug  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility, 
palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bet  u  remov^  by  DU 
BARRY'S  DKLICIOUS  FOOD  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  bea^  aud 
are  all  right-my  hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber 
Mercliant.  Frimley."  _ 

■nU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  — Cure 

— No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brehan. — ^"In  consequence  of  a 
liver  complaint  1  was  wasting  away  tor  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and 
nervous  that  1  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anytiiing  ; 
with  a  nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  coustaiit  sleeplessness, 
ana  tim  niost  intolerable  nervons  agitation,  wbicli  prevented  even  my  sitting 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  ail  intercourse 
»  n  t**®  *’*rid  had  become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as 
niT  if!  prescribed  fur  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  1  took 

Th  j  j  Food,  and  lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  mouths. 

good  Ow  be  praised,  it  has  completely  restored  me ;  1  am  myself 
^tin,  and  able  to  make  and  receive  vIsUm,  and  rt-sumc  my  social  position. — 
Marchioness  DE  BREHAN.  Naples,  April  17,  1849.  ’ 

■nu  BARRY’S  FOOD.ITcoNSUMPTION,  Diarrhcea, 

— ••  ^‘iooy  aod  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurser’s  Testimonial. 

iiAiiri  i***’ ****^^.^'^’  Barry’s  Food  is  one  ot  the  most  excellent, 

kinHu*  r  ^  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all 
K  1  Particularly  effective  ill  iudigesiiou  (dyspep»ia),  a 

l>ody.  as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints  aud  stone  or 
tnflummatory  irritation  aud  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and 
xnd  l'ractiwl  M'l?"  ^  ^URZER,  Frolessor  of  Medldne, 

aud 


BAD  DIGESTION, 


rjURK  of  DEBILITY, 

••nn  IRRITABILITY. 

tarviW««*  ARABICA  has  producedanextraordi- 

terrihi..  I?**.*”*'  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings 

vearn  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestiuu,  which  had  lasted  18 

TirLii  PrifLy  comforubleas  f  do  now.-J.  tXJMFARET, 

rtribU  PneBt,  bt.  Romain-dus- Isles." 

D 


FOOD. — Dr.  Liviugstone,  describing  the 

Society**  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical 

PhyhidLn  n'*r'^**^i^**®  f‘appy  state  of  the  people,  "who  requlie  neither 
BICA  43MIU  of  life  being  Ure  revalenta  aRA- 

•crofula  perfectly  free  from  disease— ounsumpUon, 

pox  aud’rnpuwl'^’  #  ’  **'*'^*“K  f>cen  scarcely  heard  of  among  them ;  nor  small- 
pox  anu  measles  for  more  than  twenty  years." 

FOOD. — FEVERS,  Djsenterj,  Exhaustion, 

J'rencli  Nnv*’  *  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
BARry’s  *'cuiid  the  world,  i.ave  yielded  to  DU 

superlop  S*®"!  REVALK^iTA  ARABICA  FOOi>.  which  we  found 
o>en  to  healfhur.'?*.  ®®  oompreased  vegetables  to  restore  oflicers  and 
stood  in  the  wnw  f  *«**”**!*•  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have 

U.  Ualuor  i  i  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette, 
Mondot  ^  »^urdon.  E.  Ytler,  J. 

’“ourrleu.  Roads  off- Uyiree,  15th  May,  1873. 

D^,.„  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

W-;  2lb  cllmaU-s)  sells :  In  tint,  ^Ib.  at  2a.:  of  Ub., 

•  os.;  61b  ,  lie.;  I2lb.,  U6i.;  241b.,  50t. 


flow 


ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

-•  "  C«p..3^  Od.i  18  cup.. 6.., 

D^.®^^?XA,n®^ALENTA  BISCUITS. — They  soothe 
«'•«  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sicknem  even 
nnd  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on 

or  drinkin’ir®*^  TW^^tmn?"  *>7  tobncco 

They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion  secure  sound 

mS?  fi’SV?  Jlb’!ST2«5^  .ueulilegUieu  cveii 

T^EPOTS  •  UU  BARRY  and  CO.,  No.  77  Regent-street, 

®®*"®  20  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard 

M  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossl.  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde 

jno7gosne  llTT  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

^  Sreatly  tuperior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  I*rice  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angei.  Passage.  93  Upper  Thames-street,  London,  E.C. 

23  IRONMONGER -LANE,  LONDON. 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston*!  Com  Flour,  and  take  no  other. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

JUDSON’S  DYES. 

i3  Colours,  ed.  each. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  1 0  minutes  without  solliug  the  hands. 

Full  instructions  supplied. 


“CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  it.  12  Soho -square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


pOMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

Vy  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.- ALEX.  BOSS,  LL.D., 
Ilolbom,  London. 


248  Uig 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  lighter  dark  colour  Imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  efiect.  Price 
•3s.  tid.,  .5a.  6d..  and  lOa  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  OiL  R  great  hair-grower.  3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS'S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 


and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. 

248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite 
Face  Powder,  Is 


sent  by  post  for  44  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
ite  Day ) 


lay  and  Martin's.- Hair  Dye,38.  fid. 


A 

origin  aiwiuua*  *  xxxo  ao  -- 

sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappea; 
l*rice  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  Hlgl 


FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 
■  ■  iTth  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 

jears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
igii  Holborn,  l.ondon. 

DINNEFORD’S  fluid  magnesia. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
•olutionVf  Magnesia  as  the  best  rem^y  for  ACIDITVof  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBUR^HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 

LADI KS.  CHILDREN,  and  INFAN'fS,  „  .  ^  r  j 

DINNEFORD  and  CO..  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond^treet,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world.  _ _ 


rr^HE  HOLY  FAMILY  (an  Elegant  Music  Gift.)  Admired 

i  sfered  Melodl^  ArrangedVor  the  ftanoforte  by  W.  H  CALLCOTT. 
Illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Vignette  after  Raphael.  Complete  in  Twelve 
lioJks  S  eJeh ;  or  in  Four  Vols.,  cloth  boards.  128  each.  Piano  Duets, 
T^elve^uks.  ’fis.  each  ;  with  ad.  lib.  f 

violoncello.  Is.  each.  All  post  free. -London  ;  Sole  Publishers,  ROBERT 
COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlington  street.  Order  everywhere. 

r  OW  at  THY  FEET.  Sacred  Song.  By  Miss  M. 

I  J  T  INDSAT  38. — “This  Is  a  model  of  a  sacred  song,  words  and  music 
all  alike  simple  knd  expressive,  and  should  he  generally  known.  Ihose 
who  haJe  notVt  It  already  should  get  it."-Vlde  Bcotjman. 

l\/f  ISS  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs.  J.W.  Bliss)  SACRED  SONGs  : 

frT«  u,w  srThyVe't:  ^  “““ 

Me*,  3s.  Each  post  free  at  halt-price. 

1%  /TV  FATHER’S  BIBLE.  Song,  written  by  T.  Oliphant. 
M  MusR  bFBRINLEY  RICHARDS.  3s..  port  free,  18  stamps.- 
Loudon^  BOBiET  COCKS  and  CO..  New  Burlington-street. 
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MAPLE  &  CO 


FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
5,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS 
IN  STOCK, 

10s.  TO  30  GUINEAS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


CARPETS 

CARPETS 

CARPETS 


OETZMANN  &  Co 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM-COUET-BOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant')  Post  Free, 


FURNISH 


YOUR  HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  BEST .  ARTICLES. 


FURHISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


Table  KniTee,  iTory,  per  do»eo,  from  19*.  to  u». 
Electro  Pork*— Table,  from  tu.i  Spoone,  from 
Papier  ICaohe  Tea  Traya,  in  Seu,  21b.,  ee*..  95*. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  ftom  £3  7a. 

Diah  Coreri— Tln,28*.j  Meul,  66*.  j  Electro,  *11  11*. 
Electro  Cmeta  and  Liqnenra. 

Lampa— Patent  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  *c. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Uma. 

Coal  Scnttlea,  Taaea,  Boxea,  *e. 

Cllina  and  Olaaa— Dinner  Serrlcee,  Jtc.‘ 


Fendera — Brii^ht,  45e.  to  *16;  Bronze,  8*.  to  *6 '  ' 

Stovea— Bright,  Black,  Begiater,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

Batha — Domeatic,  Fixed,  and  Trarelling. 
Bedateada— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Comicea — Comice>polee,  Ends,  Bande,  Ac.  ^ 
CkuMliera-^2-light,  I7a;  3  do..  62*.;  6  do.,  *6  Oa. 
Kitcbenera— From  s  ft.,  *3  6*.,  to  6  ft.,  *33. 
Kitchen  Utenaila,  Turnery  Oooda,  Mata,  fte.' 
Garden  Toola — Lawn  Mower*,  Boiler*,  Hnrdl^  Ac* 
{Catalog***  fr**.) 


DEAHE  A  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


46,  King  'William  Street, 


INGELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE 


A  perfectly  pure  Wine  from  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  compares  very  advantageously  with  the 


FIRST  BRANDS  OF  CHAMPAGNE 


which  have  lately  risen  so  enormously  in  price.  It  is  made,  like  the  finest  champagne,  from  black  grapes,  slightly  pressed.  ^ 

VERY  DRY ;  DRY  ;  and  RICHER;  548.' per  dozen,  29s.  per  dozen  pints. 

This  Wine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  II.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  and  may  be  obtained  at  their  warehouses,  Holbon 
Yiadnct,  and  145  New  Bond -street,  London,  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 


NUDA  VERITAS.— GREY  HAIR 


Restored  to  its  original  colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer, 
if  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  elegant,  effectual,  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  and  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  stiengthen,  arrest  fall 
cleanse,  beautify,  preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  containi 
oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial  will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  cases  at  lOs. 
Testimonials  and  Circulars  post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 

93  and  95  CITY-ROAD,  E.O. 


WHETHER  THE  MINORITY  OF  ELECTORS  SHOULD  BE  REPRESENTED 
BY  A  MAJORITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS? 

-A.  XjBCTTJZRIB.  UIPO IN"  ETjECTOIR-A-Ij  IREFOiR IMI- 

By  CAPTAIN  MAXSE.  R.N. 


“  If  the  coDseienee  and  intellect  of  a  nation  is  not  adequately  represented  in  the  naUonal  pubUc  life,  their  verdict,  not  having  been  provided  with 
any  consUtutlonal  exprcasion.  can  only  find  expression  in  revolution.  The  temple  that  enshrines  the  ConsUtutlon  cannot  long  escape  de«tructlon,wheB 
it  b^i^s  to  be  mattered  about  the  walls  outside  of  it  that  the  gods  are  departing,"— Thomas 

London ;  P.  8.  KINO,  Parliamentary  Bookseller,  King-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

- o  ■ —  • 

astronomy.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman.  With 
sixty-three  Wood  Engravings,  Three  Maps  of  the  Celestial  Bodies, 


‘and  Ten  Coloured  Platea  Demy  8vo,  16s. 


[Thi»  day. 


A  manual  of  VETERINARY  SANITARY 

^  SCIENCE  .ind  POLICE.  By  GEOSGE  FLEMING,  R.E.,  &c., 
Author  of  ‘Uorae-Shoea  and  Horae-Sboeing,’  Ac.  a  vola.,  demy 
8vo,  36s. 

ORIENTAL  ZIGZAG ;  or,  Wanderings  in 

STrla.  3Ioab,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt.  By  CHARLES  HAMILTON, 
Author  of  ‘Life  and  Sport  in  ^uth-Eastern  Africa.’  With  lUus- 
trationa  Crown  8vo,  12a. 

PIUS  IX.  :  the  Story  of  his  Life  to  the 

RpUoration  in  1850.  With  Glimpses  of  the  National  Movement  In 
Italy  By  ALFRED  OWEN  LEGGE,  Author  of  ‘The  Growth  of 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy.’  In  2  vols.,  demy  8to,  32a. 

The  LAND  of  the  CZAR.  By  0.  W.  Wahl. 

Demy  8vo,  168. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  DTCE’S  SHAKE- 

SPE  ARE,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr.  Dyce’s  Final  Corrections.  The 
latest  employment  of  Mr.  Dyce’s  Life  was  the  present  Revision  of  his 
Second  Edition. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DYCE.  To  be  completed  in  9  vola, 
demy  8vo.  VoL  IIL,  price  8a,  now  ready. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Adyertisementsi 
84  PLEET-STBEET,  E.O. 


Ft<m  the  •*PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,**  April  29tA,  1872. 

*  THE  TRIBUNE  i$  beyond  competre  ike  most  it\fiuential  Newspaper  in 
America;  Hie  for  the  United  States  wkat  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.” 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  aud  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Eorope,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clnbs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
bosiness  caif  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  businea  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  In  8i)ecial  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  busineas  with  England.  I 


Just  published,  1  vol,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  lOs.  6d.. 

OENSATION  and  INTUITION.  Studies  in  Psychology 

By  JAMES  SULLY,  M.A. 

The  materials  furnished  by  a  quick  and  lively  natural  sense  are  happily 
ordered  by  a  mind  trained  in  scientific  method.  This  merit  is  especially 
conspicuous  in  those  parts  of  the  book  where,  with  abundant  ingenuity  and 
no  mean  success,  Mr.  Sully  endeavours  to  throw  some  light  of  cosmic  order 
Into  the  chaos  of  ssthetlcs.”— ^Sbfurdav  Review.  —  - 

“  The  wrlterof  such  an  essay  (on  Belief)  must  be  ranked  as  a  psychologist 
of  no  common  order.”— Professor  Baim  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

”  His  remarkable  collection  of  studies  in  psychology  and  SBsthetics.  .  .  . 

Two  essays  concerned  with  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  human  character  and  its 
artistic  representation  display  a  fine  critical  tact  Joined  to  no  common 
anaWtical  power.”— Professor  Groom  Robertson  in  the  Examiner. 

“There  is  in  this  essay  (on  Musical  Expression)  much  of  ima^native 
thought  and  graceful  plav  of  fancy  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  gratify 
genuine  lovers  of  music.”— Mr.  Sedeev  Taylor  in  the  Academy. 

“  As  8  psychological  critic,  Mr.  Sully  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  among 
contemporary  writers,  while  as  an  expositor  of  the  principles  of  fine  art  he 
stands  almost  alone.”— Aonconybrvnm. 

“  The  thirteen  essays  of  which  this  volume  consists  form  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  treatises  on  psychology  which  have  of  late  years 
issued  from  the  British  Experiential  School.” — Inquirer. 

“We  commend  these  essays  to  all  who  would  care  to  read  a  searching, 
though  fHendly  examination  of  the  views  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Hill.” — 
Scotsman. 

“  This  collection  of  essays,  which  we  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.” 
—Mr.  D.  A.  Spaxdino  in  Nature. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Fatemoster-row. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBSARIES. 


JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Eavanagh, 

Author  of  *  Nathalie,’  fte.  3  vola 

A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MAC  KENNA,  Anthor  of  'Off  Parade,’  ftc.  3  vola 
“  A  novel  of  great  power,  true  emotion,  and  bright  inteUlgenoe.  It  will 
at  once  obtain  a  decided  popularity.”— MesseitTcr. 

The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  '  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  In  Italy,*  Ac.  3  v<da 
“  *  The  Italians  ’is  a  novel  which  ought  to  earn  for  itself  a  decided  place 
amongst  the  standard  literature  of  the  day.  The  author  m^  be  honestly 
congratulaU  d  upon  a  brilliant  and  well-merited  suocese.”— Morning  Post. 

“  A  book  that  one  reads  through  with  decided  interest  and  pleasure.*— 
Academy. 

OUR  DETACHMENT.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.’  3  vols. 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

‘  PATTY.’ &c.  3  vols. 

The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard, 

Author  of  ‘  Hope  Deferred,’  &c.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publiebers,  13  Great  Marlborongh-street. 

DR.  TYNDALL’S  ADDRESS. 

The  Eighth  Thousand,  in  8vo,  price  4s.  6d.,  cloth, 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE 

BRITISH  ASSOCUTION  ASSEMBLED  AT  BELFAST; 

WITH  ADDITIONS. 

Br  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.R.S.,  President. 

Eighth  Thousand,  with  a  New  Preface  and  the  Manchester  Address. 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL  ON  RELIGION. 

Second  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  piioe  10s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THREE  ESSAYS  ON  RELIGION: 

N.\ture  ;  The  Utility  op  Religion  ;  Theism. 

By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

DR.  NEWMAN’S  LETTER. 


-fVom  ike  ••  SA  TURD  A  T  REVIE  W,**  November  9th,  1872.  .  ^  r-a ,  xt  t-.  r  xu  v  t 

“jthr  .1.  -.T...  \  I  ACSIxi'IILE  of  the  above  LETTER  on  the  late 

^  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely  J\^  Welby  Pu  in’s  Pamphlet  on  CHURCH  and  STATE  will  appear  in 
cireulaied paper  in  the  Northern  StcUes.**  the  next  iMue.  **  _ 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

or  SubKripUo..  to  b.  «ldre«ed  to 

itr...  Teibuk*  OrnCE.  M  Fleet-  ,l,«  p.mphlet  on  CHDKCH  «id  STATE. 


Br  J.  T.  Highland,  Tub  New  York  Tribune  OrriCE,  84  Fleet* 
•treet,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  pp.  552,  cloth,  16s., 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

FiBST  SbBIBS.— Tfll  FoUNDATIOIfS  OP  A  Ckbed. 

VoL  II. 

I’^'inciples  of  Certitude.— From  the  Known  to  the 
Force.— Force  and  Canse.— The  Absolute  in  the 
^nelaUons  of  FeeUng  and  Motion. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of  VoL.  I.,  price  12s..  is  now  ready. 

London ;  TRUBNER  and*CO.,  57  and  59  LadgaU-hm. 


London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

BRADDON’S  NEW  NPyBL. 

The  New  Kovel  by  the  Author  of  *  Lady  Andley’s  Secret,’  fcc,  in  3  vols., 

at  all  Libraries, 

^  STRANGE  WORLD. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Pennington  and  Co.’s  -monthly  record  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  montlL 
containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  ®*'i‘‘®h  *nd  Foreign  Stj^  a^ 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  fcc..  with  an  enumeration  ^ 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6a  annually. 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Ezchangc- 
bnildings,  London,  E.C. 
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HISTOBIo’aL^  AND  PHILOSOPHIOAL  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  OO.'S 

WORKS.  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


GENERAL  VIEW  of  POSITIVISM  and 

INTRODUCTORY  PRINCIPLES.  By  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 
Tranalftted  bjr  J.  U.  Bridccs,  H.B.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
OxfonL  8vo,  21s.  ^ 

Beinjr  the  First  Volume  of  COMTE’S  *  System  of  Positive 
Polity,  or  Treatise  on  Sociology,*  to  be  completed  In  Four  Volumes, 
published  separately,  and  each  formiug  in  some  degree  an  Inde* 
pendeut  Treatise : » 

VoL.  II.  The  SOCIAL  STATICS,  or  the 

Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Order.  Translated  by  FREDERIC 
HARRISON,  M.A.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  [In  May. 

VoL.  III.  The  SOCIAL  DYNAMICS,  or  the 

General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (the  Philosophy  of  History.) 
Translated  by  E.  8.  BEESLY,  M.  A.,  Prolessor  of  History  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London.  [In  September. 

VoL.  IV.  The  SYNTHESIS  of  the  FUTURE 

of  MANKIND.  TlAii.latMl  bj  KICBARD  CONGKETE,  H.A., 
M.R.U.P.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ; 
and  an  APPENDIX,  containing  the  Anthor's  Minor  Treatises,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Henry  Dlx  Hutton,  M.A.,  Barrister-aULaw. 

[Before  Christmas. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE. ! 

By  F.  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  2  Tols.,  crown 
8vo, 16s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  SCIENCE  of  RELI- 

GION:  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution;  with  Two 
KHsayx  on  False  Analogies  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By 
F.  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP ; 

Ef>says  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  Mythology.  Traditions,  and  Cus¬ 
toms.  By  F.  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.  3  vols  ,  8vo,  40s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  J. 

CONINUTON,  M.A.  Edited  br  J.  A.  KYHONDS,  M.A.  YTiUi 
a  Memoir  by  U.  J.  6.  Smith,  M.A.  2  voU.,  ttvo,  28s. 

The  JCNEID  of  VIRGIL.  Translated  into 

EngUsii  Verse.  By  J.  CONING TON,  M.A.  Crown  8to,  9s. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAS 
BUCKLE.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  24s. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILIZATION  and  the 

PRIMITIVE  CONDITION  of  MAN;  MENTAL  and  MORAL 
CONDITIOaN  of  SAVAGES.  Ky  Sir  J.  LUHBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Third  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  and  26  Woodcut  lllustra- 
tioDS.  Hvo,  price  IKs. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  III.  From  State 

Keeord.s  Unpublislied  Family  ('orreapondence,  and  from  Personal 
Testimony.  By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD.  With  Portraits  and 
Facsimiles.  Vols  1.  and  11.  in  Hvo,  price  18s.  each. 

**  The  auttior’s  style  resembles  very  mucli  that  of  Florian  in  richness  and 
diversity  of  landscape,  pathos  of  sentiment,  and  beauty  of  expreasion, 
while  he  is  wiiolly  tree  from  the  exaggerations  to  wliich  the  French 
writer  BO  often  fell  a  victim.  Mr.  Jerrold'a  work  is  as  interesting  as  any 
French  rumauce,  while  it  contains  as  large  an  amount  of  political  philo¬ 
sophy  as  could  be  expected  from  a  Thiers  or  a  Guizot”— l/orrtiny  Pott. 

RECOLLECTIONS  and  SUGGESTIONS, 

1813-1873.  By  JOHN,  Karl  RUSSELL,  K.G.  8vo,  price  16s. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.  1760—1870.  By  Sir 
THOMAS  ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C.U.  3  voU..  crown  Hvo,  186. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUB.IECTS. 

By  J.  A.  FROUDK,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  128. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the 

KIOHTEEN’IiU  CENTUUY.  Bj  J.  A.  KUOUDE,  M.A.  3  ,oU.. 
8vo,  £2  8s. 


POSITIVISM 


on  the 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolsev  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A. 
FROUDE,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.,  crown  8to,  £3 128.' 

Library  Edition,  12  vols.,  demy  8vo,  £8  18s. 

CONYBEAKE  and  HOWSON’S  Work  on  the 

LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations.  2Tol8.,4to.48s 
Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  ol  Maps,  Ac.  2  vols.,  square 
crown  HVO,  21s. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations 
1  vol.,  crown  8vo,9?.. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  MERIVALE.  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols. 
crown  8vo,  price  48s.  ^  * 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


ARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

NOTICE.— Mr.  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM’S  Work,  The  THRESHOLD 
of  the  UNKNOWN  REGION,  Third  Edition,  ready  this  day.  Thk 
Edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  throughout;  it  ooutains  a  com 
plete  Account  of  the  L^uverles  of  the  Austrian  Expeditioa^  and 
also  an  additional  Map  of  these  discoveries.  This  Edition  is  also 
published  at  a  very  much  lower  price  than  the  previous  ones. 

The  THRESHOLD  of  the  UNKNOWN  REGION. 

By  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKDAM,  C.B  ,  F.R.S..  Secretory  of  ths 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  Third  Edition.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo, with 
Maps,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [Beaefif. 

NOTICE.  -  Now  ready,  a  Second  and  much  Cheaper  Edition  of  the 
ARCTIC  EXPERIENCES  of  CAPTAIN  A.  H  MARKHAM, one 
of  the  Commanders  of  the  proposed  British  E.xpeditiou  of  Discovery 
to  the  Nortb  Pole,  with  an  Introduction  by  Admiral  Sherord  Osborn, 

A  WHALING  CRUISE  to  BAFFIN’S  BAY  and  the 

GULF  of  BOOTHIA,  With  an  Account  of  the  Rescue,  by  his  Ship, 
of  the  Survivors  of  the  Crew  of  the  Polaris.  By  Captain  A.  U. 
MARKHAM,  R.N,  With  Introduction  by  Admiral  Sherard  Osbom. 
Crown  8vo,  with  2  Maps,  and  nearly  50  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

[Beadf. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  adventure  and  of  danger,  of  which  the  writer  had  his 
full  share.”— iSjjcctofor. 

**  A  narrative  of  peculiar  interest.  .  .  .  The  work  is  profusely  illu* 
trated.”- Ocean  Highways. 

,  NEW  WORKS,  NEARLY  READY. 
WARBURTON’S  JOURNEY  across  AUSl’RAUA.; 

giving  a  full  Account  of  his  Perilous  Journey  from  the  Centre  to 
Wenteni  Australia.  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Edited,  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  Chapter,  by  C.  H.  EDEN  and  H  W.  BATES,  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  168.  [Nearly  ready. 

SCHUYLER’S  (E.)  TURKISTAN:  Notes  of  a 

Journey  in  the  Russian  Provinces  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Khaaatas 
of  Bokara  and  Kokand.  Demy  8vo,  numerous  illustrations,  cloth 
extra.  18s.  [In  the  press. 

The  NORTHERN  STAR  and  SOUTHERN  CROSS; 

being  the  Personal  Experiences.  Impressions,  and  Observations  of 
MAUG ARETHA  WEPPNEK  in  a  Journey  round  tlie  World. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Nearly  ready. 

REMAINS  of  LOST  EMPIRES  :  Sketches  of  the 

Ruins  of  Palmyra.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis ;  with  sons 
Notes  on  India  and  the  Cashmeriun  Himalayas.  By  P.  V.  N. 
MYERS,  A.H.  Illustrations.  Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  I6s.  [Shorty 

HANDBOOK  to  the  ART-GALLERIES,  PUBLIC 

and  PRIVATE,  of  BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND.  By  Lord- 
RONALD  GOWER.  Igmo.  cloth  extra.  [Intheyny^ 


ROTOMAHANA;  or,  The  Boiling  Spring.**  of  New 

Zealand.  Sixteen  Piiotographic  Views.  VVitli  Descriptive  Letkr- 
press  by  D  L.  MUNDY.  Edited,  with  Scientihe  Comuientarv, 
Dr.  F.  VON  UOCU8TETTEK.  imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  42». 

[Nearly  ready. 

This  Work  gives  a  complete  Account  of  the  Geysers,  or  Hot  Springs  of 
New  Zealand ;  showing  also  the  active  Volcano,  Tongariro,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  Lake,  Taupo,  and  the  end  of  the  Geyser  system. 

HALL’S  VINEYARD :  a  Story  of  South  Australia. 

By  MAUDE  JEANNE  FRANC.  Author  of  ‘Marian,’  ‘Vermont 
Vale,’ Ac.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  [Ready. 

The  NAMES  on  the  GATES  of  PEARL ;  and  other 

Studies.  By  the  Rev.  C.  II.  WALLER,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  the  London 
College  of  Uivinity,  and  late  Minister  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Hampstead.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  [Ready. 

NEW  NOVELS  IN  THE  PRESS. 
GENTLEMAN  VERSCHOYLE.  By  Lahe*  M.  Lake. 

3  vols.,  crown  8to,  cloth.  [In  the  press. 

The  RAPE  of  the  GAMP.  By  C.  Welsh  Masoh. 

3  vols.  ^  [In  the  press. 

EDITH  DEWAR;  or,  Glimpses  of  Scottish  Life  and 

Manners  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  COLIN  RAK-BROWN, 
Author  of  ‘  The  Dawn  of  Love,’  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  SHADOWED  HOME  and  the  LIGHT  BEYOND. 

By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  HENRY  BICKERSTE i'H.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  [Ready. 

NOTICE. -SECOND  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  now  ready. 

The  MARVELLOUS  COUNTRY  ;  or,  Three  Years  in 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  Apaches’  Home.  By  SAMUEL 
WOODWORTH  COZZENS.  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edge-*,  Ss.  6d.  [Ready.  ^ 

“  We  can  warmly  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  seai«h 
of  a  non -scientitic  and  non-political  book  of  travels,  and  who  are  looklBg 
for  a  story  of  mere  wild  adventure,  ‘  The  Marvellous  Country.’  ” — Atlienamm. 

NEW  AND  MUCH  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  ^ 

CORALS  and  CORAL  ISLANDS.  By  James  D. 

DANA,  LL.D.  With  numerous  important  Additions  and  Cor¬ 
rections.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (about  Ss  6d.)  early  ready. 

NEW  EDITION.— ONE  VOLUME. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  NINETY-THREE.  With  nume¬ 

rous  illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6e.  [Rea^^ 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLK, 
Crown-buildings,  188  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


Printed  by  nf  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 

Jkun  Atto  OALLOW,  at  186  Strand.  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satukdav.  February  20,  1876. 
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